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he following beautiful sonnet. by an occasional contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
10 bas been recently ona tour of pleasure througa the United States, was suggested by 
e of Muller’s admirable sketches. [t belongs to Mr. James Walter, of Jersey City; and 
oy lovers of Art have recently hai an opportunity of seeing it at Messrs. Williams and 
ycus’s, Broadway. 


Miller, thy paintings to my soul reveal 
A thrilling gladness ; as when old friends meet, 
Clasped palm in palm they feel their strong hearts beat 
In unison—so | to Nature kneel 
Whilst, gazing on thy picture ; for I feel 
Each graceful line—each thoughtful touch and tone 
Of rare affection purifies mine own ; 
Thus earthly love's refined by one ideal. 
Within this gentle lady’s trustful eyes 
The poet’s story has divinely wrought, 
Till from their dovelike orbs out-beam surprise, 
And new-born rapture with her new-born thought ; 
Whilst mind-matured, well pleased, her chosen guide 
Through Dante’s deathless page leads lovingly his bride. 





A REVERIE. 





5 * incipe! nil est. 
Culpantur frustra calami 

Hor, Ser, 2, 3. 
As thus I sate in musing mood, 
With naught to break my solitude, 
Mingling and mangling bits of rhymes, 
And changing each a thousand times; 
Now catching at a straggling thought 
And shifting it about, when caught, 
To see in what form it would look 
The best, in paper or in book ; 
And now, relinquishing as vain 
Each futile project of my brain— 
The candles bad been long neglected, 
And thieves too might have been detected, 
Which both their reddening wicks infested, 
Allowed to reign there unmolested. 
’T was then, when they began to glimmer, 
Growing irregularly dimmer, 
Now burning steady, dull, and slow, 
And sinking gradually low ; 
Now quickening up, and shedding bright, 
But wavering and trembling light ; 
Thatall my thoughts and projects gone, 
And not one left to rhyme upon, _ 
I dashed my pen into the fire, 
And swore I would renounce the lyre. A. D. 











but rather the contrary. Thus Tom Bunt and Betsy Turner plighted 
their troth. Then it was Tom first began to regret he had not saved his 
money. The little he had remaining would scarcely support him and his 
wife for afew months in the way he thought she deserved. Betsy’s aunt, 
too, would not hearof her marrying a man who had no money to keep 
her as she had been accustomed. 

“No, her niece should never marry a sailor who would go and 


This made poor Tom very sad. 
home by himself after a severe lecture from the old lady, be met anac- 
quaintance, Dick Deunton by name the owner of a fast sailing lugger well 
known to the revenue cruisers. In fact, Dounton was one of the most 
daring smugglers about the island. The king’s cutter had wetched for 
him year after year in vain ; he was so sharp a fellow, and had so many 
artful dodges, that they could never catch him. 

“« Well, messmate, Tom Bunt, ho, ho,—where away now, why so down- 
cast, man?” he sung out, as Tom was about to pass him with a slight 
salutation. 

Tom knew that Dounton was a free-trader, 
done anything in the smuggling line, it coul 
should look on itasavery heavy offence. 
heave to, and shake Dounton by the hand. 

“‘Oh—nothing, nothing,” he answered: “ one can’t always be singing, 
you know.” 

“Oh, come now, you can’t deceive me by hoisting false lights,’ re- 
plied Dounton, ‘‘ you've got a sweetheart, man, and she hasn’t been kind 
to you.” 

“No, no, not so bad as that neither; she loves me more than I de- 
serve, but it’s the want ofthe rhino that bothers me. I wish [knew 
how I could double my gold as the merchants do to satisfy the old 
lady.” 

‘*Oh, is that it 7” exclaimed Dounton, with a whistle; “come into 
the ‘ Jolly Rover,’ and we'll talk the matter over with a pipe and glass 
of ale.”’ 

Into the barof the “Jolly Rover’ they went, and Tom opened his 
heart to Dounton, ard Dounton told Tom bow he might not only double 
his fortune, but make it ten times larger in a few weeks with only a 
little trouble and danger. The proposal seemed sotempting to the lover's 
imagination, that before they parted, Tom had engaged to embark all 
the money he had saved in a smuggling speculation with Dounton. One 
trip across the channel would do the job, and he would then forswear 
smuggling, marry Betsy, aad live quietly at home attending to their farm 
and his fishing-boat. He forgot the old saying, ‘“ that there’s many a slip 
between the ewp and the lip.’’ 

Betsy was surprised to see him come back in such high glee the next 
morniug. When, however, he told her of his plan, she looked grave, and 
endeavoured to dissuade him from it, but his arguments were so powerful 
that at last love triumphed, and she consented tolet him go. She also 
had been taught to look upon smuggling as a very venial offence; every 


et, though he had never 
not be expected that he 
Tom could not do less than 


quantity of liquor in any of the neighbouring farm-houses or pot-houses 
which had ever paid duty, 

Behold Tom Bunt then on board the Skittish Kitty lugger, Richard 
Douuton, master, on his way across the channel to Cherbourg. Dounton, 
it must be known, was not a man of capital, or he would long since have 
made his fortune. He was employed by the great London honse of 
Sneak, Cheat, and Chouse, who took the shark’s portion of the profits ; 
he got the minnow’s, and as iil-luck would have it, whenever he had sav- 
ed up a little money, and made a venture of his own, he was unfortunate, 
and had to throw his cargo overboard to avoid the risk of being condem- 
ned. His employers alsoalways kept him deep in their books. He was 





POOR TOM BUNT. 

A SEA STORY 

BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, ESQ. | 
| 


Beaulieu River, though little known to fame, possesses beauties of no 
inary kind, and yet I suspect that not ten of the many thousand per- 
ins whose eyes meet these pages, have ever floated on its tranquil 
aters, or wandered along its fertile banks. I may venture, therefore, 
describe it. It isa stream whose embouchure is on the coast of Hamp- | 
ire, opposite the Isle of Wight, and about midway between Southamp- 
n and the pretty little town and port of Lymington. It takes its rise | 
id the sunny glades and green slopes, the majestic time-worn oaks, | 
d dense groves of the far-famed New Forest, now the largest which 
erry England boasts. After winding its way slowly onward for some 
iles beneath the nmbrageous shelter of the forest trees, with many a 
eep pool where the fat tench delight to live, it hurries through a wild | 
pen heath till it passes the walls of the Manor House, then through the 
rches of a long and low bridge, when it expands into a broad and beau- | 
ful piece of water (at least when the tide is in), its banks on either side | 
roken into little points and bays thickly covered with trees of many | 
aried tints and graceful forms. Thas it runs on, more like an inland | 
ke than a salt water river, till gradually widening and deepening, it 
ads its way into the broad expanse of the Solent sea. On the west bank 
f the river stand some hoary ruins, the remains of the beautiful abode of | 
® pious and wealthy monks of Beaulieu, till they were driven forth to 
ander exiles in strange lands, while their property was confiscated by 
® eighth Henry of England. A few gable ends and crumbling walls, 
sed to support cow-sheds, and certain underground chambers unknown 
the a c, are all that remain of the venerable pile. Changed indeed 
Beaulieu. 
Within the memory of many of the tenants of the neighbouring farm- 
Uses, it boasted of a Royal dock-yard, where several noble ships of 
at, which afterwards carried the victorious banner of England into 
ange seas, were built; but now not the sound of a solitary carpenter's 
w orhammer is heard, except for constructing a sacked or repairing 
sacle ts anda lobster dredger or a smuggling cutter, are the only 
one meets. Some years ago, a pretty neat little cottage 


od hot far from the water's edge, inhabited by an old woman and her 
and-niece, 


Betsy Turner was one of the prettiest girls I ever suw, that is to say, 
perfect rural beauty of the trae Norman race, who abound in that part 
# Hampshire, nut-brown maids with dark flashing eyes, and rich rub 
ps + and she was as good and modest too as she was handsome, though 
ar hot pride herself on being either one or the other. Now Betsy 
rr lover, in which she was poets right, as he was a fine, dashing, 
Boo -looking young fellow, and few would think the worse of her for it, 
brag much the girls might envy her. Tom Bunt loved Betsy with 
on re heart, and she had given him hers in return. He was a sailor, and 
oul * good one too, the most active aloft, the first to go to the weather 
— Og 11 a squall, the most fearless in danger. Tom had made several 
hoes before he lost his heart, and had brought home plenty of the 
cay at he was open-handed, and the greater part of it soon went, till 
7 enow or other Betsy and he found themselves, one fine Sunday after- 
ow walking home together through a quiet green lane. 
_ Tom told his love, and took Betsy’s hand in his, and his heart almost 
jumped up to his throat whenshe did not withdraw it; and when he after- 
Wards ventured on a kiss, though she blushed, she did not grow angry, 


auseful man tu them. 

On her passage across, the Skittish Kitty was chased by « cutter, but as 
she had nothing in her, Dick hove to, that he might have the pleasure of 
giving the king’s officer the trouble of going on board. 

“* What, after your old tricks again, Master Dounton,” said the mate of 
the cutter, as he stepped on board, for they had often met with the same 
sort of feelings that the cat encounters the our who lives in the neighbour- 
ing house. 

“I don’t know what you mean by my old tricks, sir,” answered Dick, 
looking as innocent as a quakeress, ‘I’m out piloting, as lawful a cal 
ling as dodging after smugglers, I take it.” 

The officer having satistied himself that there was nothing to warrant 
him in stopping the Skittish Kitty, allowed her to proceed on her 
voyage. 

The Skittish Kitty had her cargo on board in a few hours consisting 
chiefly of tubs of spirits, and bales of silk, with her crew considerably 
increased by a number of Frenchmen, who were engaged to assist in 
working the goods. Dounton was too knowing a hand to take the same 
course he had made in going, so he kept away to the westward, intending 
to come in through the Needles with the first of the flood, which would 
make about nine in the evening, It was late in the autumn, and the days 
were getting short. 

The first part of the time during this run across the weather was fine, 
but, as the day drew on, dark clouds gathered up from the south-west, 
and it came on to blow great guns and small arms. They made the land 
about Portland early in the day, so that it was agreed that it would be 
expedient to heave the lugger to, and wait till it grew darker before they 
attempted to run in at the Needles. 

‘‘ Justthe weather one wishesfor, Tom. You're in luck, man,” said 
Dounton, as the boat pitched her bows into the foaming seas. “Only I 
wish there was alittle less wind, and it was rather darker. Howsomdever 
if it comes on to rain hard we shall do well.” 

The lugger.it must be understood, was hove to under her mizen and 
fore stay-sail, with her head to the southward of west. She was just 
outside the Race, with Portland Head on her lee-bow, and the Shambles, 
a dangerous ledge of rocks, over her quarter, while astern, lighted up by 
the rays of the setting sun, as it shone for an instant beneath a bank of 
heavy clouds, could be seen in the far distance the lofty snow-coloured 
cliffs of the Isle of Wight. Portland and Weymouth Roads were thus 
just open on her beam, as she lay a little to the southward of the clear 
way between the Shambles of which I have been speaking and the Race, 
though well outside aud clear of both dangers. . 

“We didn’t heave to a bit too soon, Tom,” said Dounton, addressing 
his mate, as he held on by the mizzen rigging. 

“Old Davy has sent a fresh hand to the bellows, and we are going to 
have a rough night of it.’’ 

“So I think,” answered Tom, who was, however, thinking much 
more of his Betsy and the happiness of seeing her, after he had landed 
his cargo safe. ‘‘ We've a light boat and plenty of sea-room, howsomd- 
orem = except luck’s cruelly against us, we shall have nothing to com- 

alu ot. 

“I's very dirty up to windward, though,” observed Dounton. “ Look 
out, my lads—here comes some fresh salt for your jackets.” 

As he spoke, a heavier sea than usual came tumbling towards them, 
and though the little vessel rose bravely over the bulk of it, the spray 
flew on board, drenching their pea-jackets thoroughly. The sun went 


’ 








down and the gale blew stronger than ever, the clouds grew thicker, the 


leave her a widow or as good as one, and perhaps never come back again.” | 
In this humour, as he was walking | 


body, more or less, around her, was eugaged in it, and small was the | 


| rain came down in torrents, and the night became darker and darker, till 


it was impossible to see beyond the end of the lugger’s little stump of a 
bowsprit. The crew were all on deck, for it was not a time for any one 
to remain below, and they were endeavouring to shelter themselves 
from the spray and pelting rain by crouching under the weather bul- 
warks of the little vessel. Some of the best eyes on board were em 
ployed in looking out to see if possible where they were driving, or te 
give notice, so as to avoid any vessel coming up channel. 

At last the waning moon arose, and as she broke through the cloudsher 
| light fell on the canvass of a large cutter close aboard them. : 

“The Stag, and no mistake!” exclaimed Dounton. ‘‘Up with the 
helm, there’s a iull now, let draw the mizen sheet. Stand by to 
hoist the foresail—ready with the main halliards there. It's better to run 
her under water than to be taken. Huzza, my boys, she's away before it.” 

With such exclamations he encouraged his crew, who, backed by Tom, 
flew to obey his orders. ‘ 

In the heavy sea there was then running, the risk of keeping away 
was very great. A tremendous wave came rolling towards the vessel as 
her broadside was exposed to it, and even the bold smuggiers held their 
breath. It rose above the bulwarks, and, like a victorious foe scaling 
the walls of a beleaguered city, rushed along the decks. 

‘Hold on, for your lives held on!” shrieked Dounton. 

The men seized whatever was nearest to them to secure themselves. 
Two were not in time, and the furious waters carried them over the lee 
bulwarks. 

“There goes Poor Tom Bunt!” exclaimed the skipper: but another 
wave rising at the instant, dashed up the lee side of the vessel, and 
washed one of the men back again. The hatches were battened down 

and the scuppers open, or it would have been all up with the Skittish 
Kitty. She was now before the wind with the dark white crested seas 
toppling up aetern and 7, to break over her poop. 

* Hoist away the mainsail,” sung out Dounton. : 
| “Ay, ay, up with it, my boys,” answered a seaman, swaying on to the 
halliards with a will. 

It was the voice of Poor Tom Bunt. 
board sgain. ; 

The king's cutter, which when first seen was much closer, with reefed 
mainsail and storm jib, evidently ranning into Portland Roads for shelter, 
was now seen dead before the wind with square sail set, in eager chase. 
| Neither pursuers nor pursued thonght of danger; one thought only of 

making a rich prize, the otuer of saving their property and escaping, or 
of being sent to serve on hoard a man of war. 

As soon as the entter fad made ull the eaikche.could venture to. carey 
she got a gun forward and began firing at the lugger; but she might as 

well have attempted to hit the moon in that heavy sea, for the shot fell 
| now into the waves, now on one side, now on the other, and sometimes 
flew high over their heads. j 
“ She’s determined to show us where she is at all events,” said Doun- 
| ton, laughi+g, “but if any on us is hurt, her skipper will have to pay for 
it. How does he know that we’ve got any contraband on board ?” 

Tom was a brave fellow, but as he stood leaning against the thick 
| mainmast to shelter himself from the rain, and thought of his own Betsy, 
| of the dreadful death he had just escaped, heard the roaring of the 
angry waves around him, and saw the flashes cf the cutter’s guns, the 

first time he ever had guns with the flag of England flying over them 
turned against him, he repented of having engaged in the unlawful un- 
dertaking. He felt that he was on the wrong side, and he vowed never 
again to have anything more to do with smuggling. It was too late, how- 
ever, now to recede, and he must take the consequences. 

Away the two vessels tore through the foaming sea, and as the raim 
ceased and the atmosphere became more clear the Needles’ lights were 
seen shining brightly over the lee bow. Dounton and his crew consid- 
ered that their best chance of safety was to keep the open sea. Some- 
thing might carry away a spar on board the cutter, or perhaps her mast, 
while if they once got inside the Wight other cruisers might be brought 
down upon them. Few even of the oldest sailors on board the lugger 
had passed a night of more anxiety and danger. 

The Stag was one of the fastest and finest cutters in the service, and 
though on a wind the Skittish Kitty would have beaten her in her long 
tacks, before it they were nearly equal. 

As the night drew on, the wind fell considerably and the sea went 
down, thus lessening the smugglers. chance of escape. The morning 
broke just as they had opened the Nab light and Dunnose had risen over 
their quarter. 

‘Never say die while a shot remams in the locker,” was Dounton’s 
motto, and he stuck to it, and though the Stag continued blazing away at 
him he did not dream of giving in. With daylight, however, her aim 
was more certain and her shots came nearer and nearer the mark; one 
came right through the mainsail, another struck her quarter, on which 
the French part of the crew, who, if they were taken had few disagree- 
able consequences to expect, began swearing, and crying, and tearin 
their hair, in evident trepidation, exclaiming that they must give in, an 
showing other signs of mutiny. 

“Hold your jaw, you jabbering monkeys, and go down below,” exclaims 
ed Dounton, in a rage; ‘‘ but if you think of giving in while we've a plank 
to stand on, I will send every one of you to blazes, I will.’ 

The Frenchmen, though not understanding the whole of this elegant 
harangue, comprehended its tenor, and were soon under hatches. Doun- 
ton was at the helm, Tom tended the main halliards in case it was ne- 
cessary to lower the mainsail, the rest of the Englishmen bestowed them- 
selves as well as they could out of harm’s way. Dounton had been turn- 
ing many an anxious glance over his shoulder as the cutter grew more 
distinct, through the gray — of morning, but yet it was impossible for 
the people in one vessel to distinguish what was going forward in the 
other. He now called Tom aft. 

“ Tom,” said he, “it’s no use, we havn’t a chance of escaping. The 
game’s all on their side, do ye see. If we might give ‘em shot for shot it 
would be ditferent, so before it’s time enough for ‘em to make outwhat 
we're about we must have the goods up and heave em overboard. There’s 

no help for it.” 

Poor Tom heard this decision with a heavy heart, but he saw the neces- 
sity and the alternative of being sent to sea, and losing his property at all 
events. 

The matter once decided on, there was no time to be lost, so all hands 
set to work, and got the cargo up. Cases of silks, bales of tobacco, kegs 
of brandy, all went overboard into the greedy sea. Daylight, however, 
was apidiy advancing on them as the work proceeded, and the clouds 
breaking away, objects became more distinct than was altogether agree- 
able. 

Lightened of her cargo, however, the little vessel flew faster than ever 
before the breeze, but so unfortunately for them did a shot from the cut- 
ter, which carried away their main halliards, and their main yard came 
tumbling down on deck. The smugglers hurried to repair the damage, 
but the accident gave an immense advantage to the cutter, and another 
shot coming on board wounded a Frenchman. 

This was more than his compatriots bargained for, and making a rush 
aft, they put down the helm, ag trey ern | Dounton’s efforts to prevent 
them, A luffed the vessel up into the wind. 





The sea had washed him on 
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All chance of escape was now gone, though if the mainsail had been 
ready to hoist they might have goue off in the wind’s eye; with many & 
curse on the heads of the Frenchmen, they hove the lugger to as a sigu 
that they had given in. 

The cutter accordingly sent a boat’s crew on board under the com- 
mand of the mate, who immediately set to work to splice the main 
halliards. ‘ 

“ Hoist away the mainsail,’”’ sung out the officer, while one of the rev- 
enue men went to the helm. tats 
“[ don’t exactly know why you comes on board my vessel, Mr. Hicks, 
said Dounton, “but take care with that mainsail, them luggers is ticklish 

craft.” ' ’ 

“T’'ll tell you what I’m about, Mr. Dounton, I'm going to pickup some 
of those tubs we saw you heave overboard not ten minutes ago,”’ auswer- 
ed the officer. s 

“‘ You must have sharp eyes then to see what never happened,” answer- 
ed Dick, boldly. : 

The officer who had been iong in the service, and knew all the smug- 
gler’s tricks, cocked his eye at him and laughed. 

“ You mistake me for Mr. Green, my man, but youare wrong,” he ob- 
served. “ Look out for that tab there—there’s another one.” 

Several were goton board. The cutter was equaily successful in her 
search, and ina short time both vessels were running past St. Helen’s on 
their way to Portsmouth. 

Dounton had been several times before in prison, but poor Tom felt 
deeply his loss of character, his los» of fortune, and more than all his loss 
of Betsy, from whom he knew, if the vessel was condemned, he must be 
long separated, if he did not lose her altogether. ( 

At leugth the trial came on before the inspecting commander of the dis- 
trict. Several of the cutter’s crew swore positively that they had 
seen the tubs thrown overboard, and never lost sight of them tll they 
were picked up, while Doanton declared as boldly on his oath that not a 
tub or a bale had ever been on board his craft since he last Jeft Beaulieu | 
river, all his crew corroborating his statement with the exception of one. | 
He, moreover, asserted, that he had gone out piloting, that he had fallen | 
in with an American ship, and piloted her into Cherbourg, and that he | 

chad taken the Frenchmen on board to assist him in navigating his vessel. 
| 
} 





Nobody, however, in the court believed him. 

The only man who refused to swear falsely was Tom, and nothing could 
induce him to say a word tiil the Skittish Kitty and her crew were con- 
demned; he then acknowledged the justice of his sentence, aud, by the 
advice of his conusel, threw himself on the mercy of the court. 

The president was a young otlicer, who was himself just about to marry 
avery charming girl, and he too kuew poor Tom’s history. Everybody 
was interested in his favour. 

«It was his only fault,” said his counsel. ‘ He was enticed by the 
false representations of that notorious smuggler, Dounton, and think of the 
grief, the misery of the poor girl to whom he was about to be united, 
‘when he is torn from her.” Stern justice, however, triumphed over all 
the softer sympathies of the judge, and poor Tom was condemned iv 
serve his majesty ,atioat. 

Tom behaved like a man. “I've served his majesty before, and I’m 
ready to serve him again, and to do my duty too,” he observed, turning 
to his judge, “ and I am grateful to those who have spuken kindly in my 
favour.” 

The frigate was then ready for sea, and Tom was drafted on board 
her. The day following she weut out to Spit Head with the Blue Peter 
flying at the mast head. 

I had been ordered a passage in the frigate out to Malta, and I soon 
recoguised among the seamen my friend Tom Bunt, whom I had known 
at Beaulieu. A day or two before we sailed, Tom was doing some duty 
or other aloft, when a wherry with two women in her came along-side. 
One was very old and ugly, the other young and very pretty, aud they 
fuquired for Tom Bunt. 

Tom’s name was passed along the decks, from thence into the tops, 
and at last he heard himself called. A glance below told him who was 
there, for the eye of true love is keen of sight; and his duty being con- 
cluded, down he came by the main topmast back stay, quick as lightning 
upon the deck. Betsy thought not of the officers in their cocked hats, 
their gold epaulets and swords, of the marines in their red coats, of the 
numbers of seamen standing round, but rushing forward to meet him, 
threw her arms round his neck and burst into tears. Tom too forgot 
where he was in the pleasure of meeting her and at this mark of her af- 
fection, and he endeavoured to soothe her to the best of his abilities, and 
at length succeeded. 

“We must part, Betsy; dear; but time slips by, you know, as a ship 
glides through the water befure a stil? breeze, and I shall soon be back 

ain. 

‘“* May heaven preserve you, Tom, for if you were to die my heart 
would break,” sighed Betsy. 

“ Never fear, my girl, never fear,"’ answered Tom. “Remember, Betsy, 
* There’s a sweet little cherub who sits up aloft to take care of the lile of 

orJack.’ He'll watch over me and bring me back to you.” 

“And you will not forget your Betsy, Tom.” 

‘‘ Forget, you, Betsy!” exclaimed Tom, ina tone almost of reproach. 

“ No, my girl, a sailor’s heart is soft, they say, but depend on it, it takes 
many asalt sea to wash away from it the picture of the girl he loves. In 
the battle or the gale, on laud or on shore, in suushine and calm, I'll not | 
forget you, Betsy.” 

“Nor you, Tom.” 

And thus they parted, for it was time for Beisy and her aunt to return 
to the shore. 

The following day we sailed, and had a fine run as far as Gibraltar. 
Tom Buut proved himself one of the best men in the ship; the most ac- 
tive aloft, the most fearless in danger, he was the favourite of all his mess- 
mates, and esteemed by his officers. After we passed through the Gut 
the fine weather forsvok us, and a heavy gale came on which blew away 
most of our sails out of the bolt ropes. The sea had been calm and 
shining as glass, and not a cloud was to be seen in the clear deep blue 
sky, when suddenly a smal! dark cloud arose down to leeward into the | 
south-east, every instant crowing bigger and bigger, till it formed a thick | 
black bank, which rolled on towards us. The third lieutenant, the offi- | 
cer of the watch, was not so wide awake as he might have been or he 
would have been preparod. Thesun had just set and darkness was com- 
ing on. Fortunately the captain came on deck to take a look at the wea. 
ther. 

“ Why what is that, Mr. -—-? What have you been about not to call 
me!” he exclaimed. ‘ All hands on deck and shorten sail,—rouse up, my 
men, rouse up, we have not a moment to lose.’””, The men flew aloft. 
om Tacks and sheets, let fly, brailup, haul down, Be smart about it, my 

8.” 

Such were the orders which issued from the voices of the officers as 
they hurried forward to their stations. 

The captain prognosticated the truth. Nota moment had we to spare; 
indeed, as it was, we were too late to save the sails. Suddenly the at- 
mosphere became dark as ink, except when the white glistening toam was 
seen driving along the surface of the troubled sea. Waves, as if by some 
sudden impulse of theirown, rose up ina mad dance. The roaring of the 
unseen blast was heard. It struck the noble ship; her tall masts quiv- 
ered and bent, and, unable to stand its fury, she went over before it on 
her beam ends. 

“ Up with the helm,” shouted the captain. « Let fly every thing aft. 
Brail up the spanker. Now she feels it.” 

The pressure of the after canvass being taken off, her head slowly turn- 
ed trom the wind, aud, righting herself, away she flew before it a sad 
contrast to the neat and gallant ship she had a few moments before ap- 

ed. Her maiu topmast was gone, and her fore and mizen top gallant 
masts had both also been carried away, while her canvass streamed in 
ribbons from the yards, and her running rigging was flying out and lash- 
ing the shrouds and masts in fury. 

As the frigate righted herself, that dreadful cry arose, and was passed 
from mouth to mouth, ‘A man overboard, aman overboard.” 

“ Lower away the starboard quarter boat,”’ sung out one of the officers, 
and numbers of volunteers rushed to the falls. 

* Hold fast,” cried the captain. “No boat can live inthis sea. Let 
Z° the life-buoy.” 

‘It’s gone |’ exclaimed a midshipman, who had wisely not waited for 
orders, and as | looked over the taffrail I saw the bright light shedding 
its beams around through the darkness, aud I fancied that I saw a human 
figure hanging to it. How dreadful must be the fate of that unfortunate 
wretch, I thought. It were far better had he sunk at once amid the boil- 
ing surges than to linger on, as he probably will do, till he wastes away 
with hunger and thirst—a speck on the ocean, how can it be expeeted 
that any ship will pass near him till too late to bring him assistance. 
“Man, man,” a voice borne on the tempest’s blasts seemed to whisper in 
my ear, ‘never mistrustthe mercy of providence,—a swallow falls not to 
the ground without the will of God.” 

Away we flew before the squail; the voices of the officers and men 
blending with the whistling of the wind, the lashing of the waves, the 
flapping of the torn canvass and slackened ropes, to createa tumult, the 
ike of which my ears had neyer heard. 
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somewhat to rights. 


yard-arm, and was shaken off by the sail when the topmast went.” 
“ Who was he?” asked the captain. 
No one was able to answer. 
“ Call the names of the main-topmen over,” said the captain. 


of Poor Tom Bust. 


poor girl. 


a curly-headed laughing infant in her arms. advanced towards me. 





lieve my senses, for there stood Betsy, a smiling matron, before me. That 
curly-headed boy too. Tuere was no mistaking whose child he was, for 
he was her very image. 

“Oh woman! woman’ I exclaimed to myself, “ this is your boasted 
constancy. Why the poor fellow could not have slept in his ocean grave 
many months before she had forgotten all about him. Well, well,” I 
thought, “ I always kuew the sex, false, tickle, changeable, high or low, 
rich or poor, it is alwaysthe same. Talk of rural virtue, it dues not ex- 
ist, and the vices of the city are only made coarser and more disgust- 
ing.” 

‘* Please, sir, what do you require?” asked Betsy, hearing me speak, 
and not recoguising me. 

[ was half inclined to turn away, but I did not. 

“Ob, you don’t kuow me, Betsy ; some people’s memory is very short,” 
[ answered, grullly. 

On thisshe drew nearer, and opening the wicket, looked me in the 
face. 


“Oh dear, sir, I beg pardon, sir, I did not see it was you. Pray come | &Ye's for as the news of my going over board not having reached Bugland 


. vo t . 1 >> 
in and rest yourself—my good man will be so happy to see you. 


On this, dancing the little curly-headed boy in her arms, she led the | '@? Me too, and so was her aunt, for some one had prepared them, ii ap- 


way into tlie cottage. 


“Here, Tom, Tom,” she exclaimed, speaking to some one in another | still was, that Betsy told me that two days before, a gentleman had come 





room. ‘ Here, here, there's Mr. come to see us.”’ 

“ Well, she’s faithful to the name, however,” I thought, “I suppose 
she made that her excuse.” 

Just then the door opened, I started back at the sight of an apparition, 
for there stood before me the full-sized ghost of poor Tom Bunt. 

“Well, he’s made a pretty tolerable husband for a ghost,” was the 
thought which passed through my mind. 1 however instinctively held 
out my hand, and an honest hard palm which had nothing of the phantom 
about it was respectfully pressed to mine. 

“Speak, Tom, is it you, or your ghost, or any body else, i see before 
me,” I exclaimed. 

“Why, sir, Betsy thinks it me, and I’m pretty certain it’s not my ghost, 
though I was near dying, and I’m still more certain it’s not anybody else, 
because I don’t think she’d love any body else as she loves me, so I can’t 
but help thinking it is myself. sir.” 

On this Betsy laughed and Tom laughed, and I laughed, and the curly- 
headed boy set up a huge crow of delight, though it was not likely he 
understood his father’s wit. 

‘*Tt'e bim, sir, I’m pretty certain of it now, sir,” put in Betsy, “ but 
when I first saw him, I took him for a ghost too.” 

“ Till he convinced you he was not,”’ 1 added. 

“Yes, sir,’’ she answered, blushing, and looking at him affectionately, 
“he took good care to show me he wasn’t.” 

“So I should think. But tell me, Tom, by what miracle were you 
— from the dreadful death to which I fancied you were consign- 
ed. 

“Why, sir, it’s a long story, but I'll make it as short as I can,”’ replied 
Tom. ‘ You must know, sir, when the ship hove on her beam ends and 
I was washed off the lee main topsail yard arm, I thought it was all over 
with me, for [ knew no boat could be lowered in that sea to pick me up, 
when suddenly I saw a bright light burst out just before me, and I found 
that some one had let go the life buoy. I swam up to it and easily con- 
trived tosecure myselt to it. I did, however, feel forlorn, for away flew 
the ship through the darkness, leaving me alone on the dark stormy sea. 
At first | expected nothing but death, and thought I might as well let go 


| at once as hang on there til] I died by inches, but then | recollected that 


a brave man never gives in while there is life, besides, even then, it was 
pleasant to think of Betsy, and her love for me; so I made myself’ fast 
to the life buoy, and determined to hope tor the best. Before the light 
of morning broke, the squall had blown over, and the sea had gone down, 
so having nothing else to do, [ went to sleep. Iawoke much retreshed, 
and rubbing my eyes looked about me, for 1 could not tell exactly where 
I was and how I| had got there. When I remembered, I cast my eyes iu 
every direction, in hopes of seeing land, but there was nothing but water 
and sky, for as you know, sitting as I was, with my head only a couple 
of feet above the water, I could not see very far. 

‘At last the sun came out and dried my clothes, but I was very hun- 
gry, and would have given any thing for a mug of water. As however I 
was feeling in the pocket of my jacket, I found the best part of a biscuit 
which I had stowed in at supper time, and two quids of tobaeco. This 
made me thankful, for | knew this would keep body and soul together 
for a day or two at least, and I thought too, sir, of the old song 


There's a sweet little cherub who sits up aloft 
To take care of the life of Poor Jack. 

‘I several times during the day fell asleep, and dreamt sweet dreams 
of Betsy, and my home, and of the green fields and woods of Beaulieu, 
and when I awoke I felt quite happy and began to wonder when the ship 
would appear which was to pick me up, for I made as certain that she 
would come, as if I had chartered her. However, the sun went down 
again, I was still alone, so I mnuched a bit of biscuit, and took half of my 
last quid, and made myself fast to pass another night. It was the long- 
est lever spent. The silence was the most awful part of it. The sea 
was as smooth as glass, and the life buoy floated without making a ripple 
in the water, so that my own breathing sounded quite loud to my ears. 
I was half asleep and half awake the best part of the time, and I cannot 
tell you now the strange thoughts which came into my bead, and the 
stranger sights I saw, and sounds too I heard. Betsy says it was all 
fancy, and because I’d an empty stomach ; and perhaps she is right. At 
last, the morning came again, and the sun rose, and I finished my last bit 
of biscuit, and put my remaining quid into my mouth. The sun rose 
higher and higher, and with the sun fortunately a breeze sprung up, for 
which I was thanktul, as I knew no vessel was likely to fall in with me 
while the calm lasted. 1t was about the end of the forenoon watch, as 
far as I could judge by the sun, when, as 1 was looking round to see if I 
could make outa sail, 1 spied the royals of a brig just rising above the 
horizon. 

“| kept my eyes fixed on her, to make sure she was standing my way. 
The wind was from the eastward and she was running right before it with 
studden sails alow andaloft. The top gallant sails and topsails next ap- 
peared, and on they came till I could see down to the foot of her courses. 
Now was the time I felt most anxious lest the people on board shouldn’t 
see me, because! was’so low iu the water. I hailed asloud as I could, 
but there was so much noise on board that they couldn’t hear me, though 
I could almost hear them speaking to each other. 

“T took off my hat, with my handkerchief made fast to it and waved 
it in the air, shouting at the top of my voice. No one saw me and she 
flew by me. I thought all was over with me, when I saw her studden 
sails taken in, royals and top gallant sails furled, and her main topsail 
laid to the mast and a boat lowered from her quarter. Then my heart 
did jump into my mouth, and I felt as if I was going off intoaswoon. I 
and my life buoy were soon on board, and in a few hours I was myself 
again. 

‘ Do you know, sir, a little child was the only living being whosaw me 
on board the brig, and he took me for some odd fish Hoating on the waves 
and pointed me out to his father. The brig was a fine Liverpool mer- 


‘““ Who saw the man go!” asked the captain, after the ship had been got 


The men were ali at their stations. Several answered to their names, 
but when that of Tom Bunt was called, no one answered. Tom never 
shirks his duty. Alas! alas! It must have been he. Such was the fate 


The gale lasted all that night, but towards morning it moderated, and 
by the end of the forenoon watch the sea was as calm and the sky us 
clear as ithad been before the squall. The temper of the weather har- 
monises well with that of the inhabitants of those southern climes. Be- 
tore we reached Malta we contrived to repair damages, to rig a new top- 
mast, aud to put all ataunts, so that, when we entered the harbour, no 
one would have suspected the disaster we had encountered. I spent two 
years in that little military hot-house and then returned to England. I 
had got several small things which were found in poor Tom's kit, and 
which I had claimed that I might preserve them to give to Betsy when I 
got home. Laccordingly took an early opportanity to start off ona fish- 
ing excursion to Beaulieu, that | might offer this slight consolation to the 


I had no difficulty in finding the cottage where she dwelt, for I re- 
membered it well, but it struck me that a wing had been added to it 
since I was last there. There was a little flower-garden in front of the 
cottage, and I stood at the wicket, irresolute, how I should commence 
talking on the painful subject to the unhappy girl. While thus meditat- 
ing the door of the cottage opened, and a tine buxom young woman, with 


I regarded her earnestly—I rubbed my eyes, for I could scarcely be- 


“| did, sir,” answered a main-topman. ‘He was on the main-topsail 
P F 
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and the little boy | spoke of, their only child. The geutleman was lor) 2 one 
and they were very great people, with heaps of money, and had the ca), forth i 
all to themselves. The lady was beautiful, and good, and kind; jt ms, hore | 





like having an angel on buard to see her, and her boy was a fine mauly |i; 

tle fellow, just as Tommy there will be some day. She loved her child 

prs times more than herself, and would any day have died for him| hey 8 
am sure. : 

Well, after we got outside the Straits and had shaped our coursy / oa 
England, it happened that Master Adolphus and his mother were a est al 
dec while my lord was below, when he sent for his lady to look > nf Gat 
sume curiosity he had been examining in the cabin. Though it mb tores 
blowing fresh and there was a good deal of sea on, we were makiy, »f Pay! 
an — of it by running before the wind with everything set a! g The 
and aloft. 

B. What does the youngster do, however, when he saw no one watch iny — 
him, than try to climb up into the main rigging. Just then my lady come, js tix 
again on deck, when the boy, knowing he was doing what he ought y ‘ berm 
got frightened, and letting go his hold, fell right back into the sea. Neve. ey 88 
shall l~orget the scream of terror the poor lady gave, and if some ong ivors 
hadn’t prevented her, she would have jumped in after her child. I Wa ermu 
forward at the time, and was just going aft to take care of the boy, x eir 
when I saw what had happened, of course over board I weut after him. : thet 
had my shoes and jacket off, so I swam easily, aud watching for the pov,Milrante: 
child as he should appear above the waves, I got hold of him before |, Ont 
sank, for his petticoats kept him afloat I kept the child’s head aboy. rants 
water as well as [ could, but was wishing for my life-buoy, when to m; nor ; 
joy | saw some one heave it to me over the taffrail. I managed to 9.) Bilands 
old of it and climbing on it with the child, I held the little fellew Up t We pla 
his mother who was looking at us and wringing her hands in desjoi- os 
When she saw that her boy was safe, she fell back into her husband’s uariys estio 
and fainted. They were some time heaving the brig to and lowering gsess 
boat, but at last the boy and I got safe on board again, and it was a ple: foo: 
sant thing to give him back into his mother’s arms. | 7 
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* Well, to make a long story short, my lord and lady were very kiy cd 
to me, and called me the preserver of their child, and said it was a bless ’ , he 


















day when I and my life-buoy came on board, and that the hand of Proy, 
dence was in it, though, of course, as you know, sir, 1 would have done {| 
same for any human being who had gone over board, even for the bly: 
cook’s nigger boy, and as to the hand of Providence being init, I neve 
could make out where the hand of Providence is not. 1 said something, 
this sort to my lord just to show him that I didn’t think I had done ay 
thing out of the common way, so as not to impose on him you know, sir 
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] Brclur 
| He howsumdever smiled and said he wished the world acted as I did, an/ e@ vet 
when we reached England he got me regularly discharged from the ser. idly, 
| vice, and told me to go down to Beaulieu tosee Betsy, for he knew abou bu fill 
| ler, as he had managed to worm al] my story out of me, even all abow Apter 
| ny Smuggling trip, and how I was sent to sea when I was taken ani ad, t 
parted trom ler. Wellyou may be sure I was glad enough to go dow, e ris 
to Beaulieu, and gladder still when I found my Betsy as fond and preity as ich 1 
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| She was spared the misery of believing | was lost. Ske was looking ou 
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peared, for my coming, which was strange, but what | thought strange: eci 
“ner 

|down and asked her name and learned all about her, and then told he: t tha 
that the day she she married me she wasto have fifty pounds a year ; 80, sir, ud 









as there was nothing now to prevent it, we were spliced three weeks alter: ispor 
wards. We often heard, too,trom my lady, who oucecame over from the i: 
land, where she was staying, to see Betsy, and proud we were to receive her. 
She smiled and talked, and when she looked at Betsy, told me I wasn't 
too flattering a painter, and when Tommy there was born she sent a par. 
cel tor him with fifty pounds iu it to his mother, aud told her it was t 
begin his fortune. 
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* now, sir, with Betsy’s aid, have taken to farming, and succ-ed loss, 
very well ; and I amuse myself by taking a trip now and then over to t) er the 
sland and fishing a little, but never, as long as 1 live, will Lever have any bal it b 
thing to do with smuggling. 'y ask 

** Dounton, you know, sir, deserted from his ship and_ took to the old hough 
trade again ; hiscutter was last v.inter run down in the channel, ina gule and v 
of wind, it is supposed, for neither she nor any of her crew have since BRte woo 
been heard of.” d, wl 

With a very different feeling did I return home to that which led me Dmon 





to Beaulieu to console Betsy for the loss of Poor Tom Bust. as ; 


me n 




















chantman, homeward bound, and bad on board a gentleman and his lady, 
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THE BERMUDAS. ice ¢ 
der | 
This sketch is intended as a critique on a book recently published in London, under (! pow 
tile, “ An Historical and Statistica! Account of the Bermudas, from their Discovery to the Aptai 
Present ‘Time. By William Frith Williams. plair 
, W and 
‘‘Wuere the remote Bermudas ride, mself. 
I’ th’ ocean’s bosom unespied ” case 7 
wrote the amiable but misled Andrew Marvel in verses full of tenderness fre 
and pathos. It is, indeed, not at all unlikely that certain portions of “The oa 
Emigrants in the Bermudas,” nal . 
‘ , “ae inha 
Thus sang they in the English boat, myer 
A holy and a cheerful note, z ial 
8 L 


And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. ed fre 


originated that fine lyric, “ The Canadian Boat” song, written by the very wg 
man who Mr. Williams informs us treated a history of a few naked roc! om 
Gren | 


in the ocean as a chimera. But ** Los Diabalos,” as the Spauiards use. 
to call this little crest of sand and coral rising our of the ocean, upon a fi. 
more extensive reef of coral below, at the northerly limit at which the 
cora! insect works, and with the exception of St. Helena, more remote 
from land than any other spot on the globe, are not to be passed over s 
slightingly. 

The Bermudas are interesting in their position, curious in their struc- 
ture and origin, remarkable for the mildness of climate and beauty, and 
perpetuation of vegetation. The memory of frequent shipwrecks also 
casts a melancholy interest over the seas that bathe their shores, and to 
which life and animation are given by swarms of birds and flying fish, 
aud which Oviedo, the historian of the Indies, relates to have furnished 
him with one of the most amusing spectacles he ever beheld. 

First discovered by Juan Bermudez, in 1515, or thereabouts, Philip II. 
granted the islands to one Ferdinand Camelo, a Portuguese, but the gift 
was never improved, and the stormy seas and dangerous reefs gave rise to 
so many disasters, as to reuder the group, at that time considered to be 
one island, exceedingly formidable in the eyes of the most experieuced 
navigators. It was even invested in their imagination with superstitious 
terrors, being considered unapproachable by man, and given up in full 
dominion to the spirits of darkness. Besides the whole of the New World Lon | 
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lay open to Spain, and it is not to be wondered at that she gave herself no pe por 
trouble about this petty group. naer ¢ 

These islands were first introduced to the notice of the English by 4 and | 
strange incident. In 1591, Henry May sailed to the East Indies along all we 
with Captain Lancaster, and having reached the coasts of Sumatra and fy mie 
Malacca, he scoured the adjacent seas, and made some valuable captures. val de 
In 1593 the expedition again doubled the Cape, and returned by the West ict es 
Indies, with a view to obtain refreshments, which were much needed “h pre 
While at Mona, Barbotiére, the commander of a French armed shiy, ily te 
kindly relieved their wants. On their way to Hayti, their stores bei, rock 
again exhausted, they once more fell in with the Frenchman, and the ae a 
English sailors, thinking that the latter feigned scarcity, laid a plot to > cu 


seize the vessel of their benefactor, which plot was, however, frustrated 
by one of them betraying the secret to Barbotiére. May having been in- 
duced, in consequence of the mutinous conduct of his crew, to take re- 
fuge on board the Frenchman, the latter struck in his way home on the 
Bermudas, and May relates that “ It pleased God to make me oue ot 
them that were saved, I hopeto his mercy and glory.”’ 

The islands were at this time covered with unbroken torests, chiefly of 
cedar. Of these the wrecked mariners constructed a vessel of eighteen 
tons, and during the five months they were thus engaged they lived prin- 
cipally upon turtle. The vessel being finished, they placed on deck, 2 
each side of the mast, a large chest containing a stock of water and thir- 
teen live turtle, and setting sail they soonsaw themselves clear of the 
islands, and aftera fivonreble voyage of nine days they entered a riveroD 
Cape Breton. es 

In 1609, during the most active period of colonisation of Virginia, an 90 di 
expedition of nine ships was sent out, commanded by Sir Thomas Gates, 
Sir George Somers, aud Captain Newport. The expedition was overtaken 
in the thirteenth parallel of north latitude by a frightful tempest, or as the 
historian of the incident called it, “ the tail of the West India horacano. 
The Sea Adventure, in which were Gates, Somers, and Newport, was Be- 
parated from the other ships in this storm and sprung a leak, and all hope? Bhs atte 
of being saved had been given up, when the ship ran upon the Bermudas, 
and being happily wedged between two rocks, was preserved ha woot 
sinking, ull the whole crew of 150, with a great part of the provisio> 
and tackling, were landed. ‘ral and 

Food was found in abundance on the island. Hogs were plentifu — J 
fat, it being the season of cedar berries, turtle abounded, the bay swarm 
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y one of NE PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF THE COUNTESS OF ROSENTHAL. 
efly of Rae Continued. 

ghieen i Spee. day I had a second visit from the Graf, who related to me. 
od prin: it ‘wees 5 we his daughter had passed a delicious night, and that 
jeck, at 5 ses ray yn 1 better. 

ad thir- ould not continued he, “T related to her all that had passed, but 
of the believe me, persisting it must be the ravings of insanity. 
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with mullets and excellent pilehards, and rock-fish and craw-fish were | the same as before; all her peculiar beauty had returned: and when she While I was deliberating how I should approach the subject, the countess 


‘ound on the coast. Birds were equally abundant and various, and it is 
, remarkable fact that at that time there were great numbers of a kind of 
nlover on the island, which is now totally extinct. This bird only came 
‘orth in the darkest nights of November and December, hovering over the 
shore “ making a strange, hollow, and harsh howling.” The birds were 
easily captured by men standing on rocks by the sea-side, whooping, hal- 
ooing, and making the strangest outcries, which attract the birds until 
hey settle on the very person of the hunter. ; 

So easy and plentiful was subsistence in these favoured islands, that two 
uccessive conspiracies were formed by large parties to separate from the 
est and form a colony. Both, however, were defeated by the vigilance 
»f Gates, and upon the occasion of a third plot, formed to arm, seize the 
tores, and take entire possession of the islands, a ringleader of the uae 
pf Payne was sabjected to capital punishment. F 

The party had been upwards of eight months on the island before a 

cond and third pinnace were completed (tor one had been made and de- 

yatched for assistance and had never since been heard of), and during 
is time a boy and a girl had been born, and the former was christened 

bormudas and the latter Bermuda. At length, on the 10th of May, 1610, 

ey sailed away with a fair wind, and it was from the reports of the sur- 

ivors that an extraordinary interest was first excited im regard to the 
ermudas. These reports, together with the advantages of the place to 
eir plantation, induced the Virginia Company to procure an extension 
their charter, to embrace these islands in their limits; and this was 
ranted by James L.,and was dated 12thof March, 1612, : 

On the 28th of April, 1612, the first ship was sent out with sixty emi- 
rants, under the charge of Mr. Richard Moore, who was appointed gov- 

nor of the colony. They found on their arrival three Englishmen on the 

ands, theremaius of an attempt made by Sir George Somers to colonise 

e place under the protection of Lord Delaware. All, however, had 
baudoned the place at Sir George’s death excepting the three in 
estion, and these had fallen into inuumerable quarrels respecting the 
ssession of a large quantity of ambergris which they had picked up. 

Joore established himself inacabin thatched with palmetto leaves, at 
P spot where the town of St. George now stands. He began under 
any difficulties, arising from the mutinous conduct of his followers, to 

own the foundation of eight or nine torts for the defence of the har- 
ur, and he also trained the men to arms. Nor were such steps taken 
thout reason, for in 1614, two Spanish ships attempted to enter the har 
ur, ut two shots being tired at the enemy, they, finding the colonists 
| prepared, bore away. This was, however, a fortunate circum. 
nee, fur these two shots, it is said, exhausted the whole of the warlike 
irces of the island. 
etore the close of 1615 six vessels had arrived with 340 passengers. 

e vessel along with a cargo of flour, brought rats, which increased so 
idly, mounting trees and swimming from islaud to island, that they 

u filled the whole group, destroying every crop which the people at- 

apted to raise. For two years, it is said that the colonists never tasted 

ad, and had ceased te consider it a necessary of life. Want and toil 

je rise to an epidemic, originating almost entirely in weakness, under 
ich numbers sank. The famine and misery caused the governor to 

tribute the people among the islands, which proved very beneficial to 
settlement. At length, at the end of four years, after doing incredi- 
mischief, the rats disappeared, owing, as an old chronicler insists, to 
ecial miracle. 

‘uere was an interim of very irregular rule between the time of Moore 

f that of Captain Tucker, who, sent by the proprietors in May, 1616, 

ud the atfuirs of the settlement in great confusion, and the inhabitants 

isposed either to work or to be obedient. To restore order, the new 


” 


ernor had recourse to such severe measures that many attempts were The experiment was tried, notwithstanding my objections ; and I one ; on my gratitude.” 


d2 by the colonists to make their escape. One of these attempts alone, 
ried on by five men who voluuteered to build the governor a decked 
iug-boat, was successful. Chovsinga retired place, they accgmplish- | 
the work, and one of the party having borrowed acompass of the gov- 
or tor whom he left a facetious note, recommending patience under 
‘oss, they put to seaand directed theircourse homeward. Three weeks 
er they suiled they encountered a heavy storm, but their boat weath- 
bd it bravely. Some days alter they met a French picaroon, of whom | 
y asked assistance, but he plundered them, and lett them to their fate. | 
tough reduced to great extremity for want of provisions, they pushed | 
aud were even obliged to Lew away half the knees of the vessel for 
e wood. ‘To their great joy, they at length reached the coast of Ire- | 
d, where their exploit was considered so wonderiul that the Earl of | 
pmoud caused them to be received and entertained, and hung up their 
asa mouuinent of their extraordinary voyage. 
wie manner in which at these early times governors delegated by the | 
panies athome, aud commanders of vessels despatched on colonial | 
ice conducted business, is exceedingly amusing, and fills one with 
der that we should have ever met with that success and attained | 
power, which it has pleased Providence to youchsafe to us. We have | 
ond seen on his way to the Bermudas, falling in love with the | 
eslf—-onereie s a Portuguese vessel, aud appropriating the whole to | 
—— ‘rely because he was the strougest of the two. Happily he 
8 well paid out by a French rover, who took as warm a regard for him- 
and his prize as he had taken for the Portuguese. Then we have Gov- 
or Tucker mulcting Captain Powell of three other prizes, and making 
inhabitants build a fine house for him on 207 acres of the best land | 
19 colony, which he had appropriated to himself. These governors 
> indeed petty sovereigns or pashas; their code of laws was bor- 
ed from the martial law adopted in the Low Countries, at that time 
most rigid military school in Europe, aud they inflicted capital pun- 
bent for the most trifling otfeuces. If the parents died in debt, their 
dren were also sold as bondmen until the amount was paid. Black 
psare noticed as having been imported as early as 1632, and the laws 
® so severe that there are instances of their having been hung, drawn, 
quartered for stealing. 
tour space will not allow us to go on with this curious narrative. 
ave said enough to show that there is a great deal of very remarka- 
hatter in such a history, and much to cause feelings ot exceeding sor- 
Hatsucha state of things should have ever been. We comfort our 
snow by thinking that itis impossible that such tyranny could be 
ied, and such cruelties be exercised in our own enlightened days. 
us hope it isso. Apart, however, from this strange record of the 
ual rise of the Bermudas to their present prosperity and greatness, 
Villiauns’s book is singularly deticient in information with regard to 
| tue islands really are now. Chesteven, speaking of the flourishing 
tion of the island in 1629, by which time it already contained a pop- 
Pilot between 2000 and 3000, which was rapidly on the increase, 
{ that, “to be bri-t, this isle is an excellent bit to rule a great horse.” 
fence it is that, since the American revolution, the importance of 
islands became every day more apparent, and immense sums have 
expended in fortifying them. We should like to have had some de- 
Lion and sketches of these fortifications, where the natural strength 
re position appears, by reference to the map, to be so great. Again, 
‘ver of the trish rebels being expatriated to this fine salubrious sta- 
and would wish to know somewhat of the position of convicts there ; 
all we learn is, that one of the islands, called, curiously enough, “ Ire. 
» and about a mile in length, is occupied by the home goverument as 
val depot, and is strongly fortified, and that the head-quarters of the 
‘ict establisnment is also at this island. The vegetation of the island, 
‘4 presents much that is peculiar to it alone, and its fauna, are equally 
nly touched upon. As to geology, the islands being merely tilted up 
! rocks, much could not be said ; but itis evident that while the au- 
hasan eye to governors, he has but little perception tor the beauties 
‘© Curiosities of nature. 


LOVE AND MESMERISM: 


go. 
on edhe 2 [ quieted her. 1 said that without doubt we might 
ail upon h Complete restoration to health. I could not, however. 
nacdieeies r ~ See you awake; but she assured me your appearance 
htenguihas t ul, she could not endure you. We could not force her 
myn Is to be done? 
“ts ata { became more intimate every day, and his friendship 
whe woe in proportion with the hatred of his daughter. 
te et a! with the rest of the servants, soon began to observe the 
2 prven h uence I had with the count, and overwhelmed me with 
* mena which I would willingly have exchanged for the smiles 
raduall “ ‘countess, who still continued hostile. Her dislike seem- 
not, Pee crease, and at last I hardly dared to enter her presence. 
» Lowever, anticipate my story. At three o'clock exactly I en- 





became aware of my presence, she threw a haughty glance at me, and said, 
tered the chamber of the countess, when I found matters pretty much 
“ Who gave you permission to enter my chamber unannounced ?” 


her attendants. They immediately brought the arm-chair which she had 
asked for the day before. 
she began to beat herself ia # frightful manner. It was with difficulty I 
could eudure the sad spectacle. I assumed the attitude I did on the for- 
mer day, extending my arms towards her. Her convulsions contiuued ; 
but at length, with a soft sigh, she seemed relieved, and the impression 
of sadness gradually disappearing from her conntenance, the glow otf in- 
8piration began to return. 
ness— 

“ Oh, dear friend, what would become of her but for you? She seems 
floating in an atmosphere of light, in which her beiug seems to mingle 
with thine.” 

She coutinned to have her eyes close shut, but was able to tell all that 


ersous who were passing in a gondola near. She began to converse, at 
ength, of ber illness—of her night wanderings, and of a long fainting fit. 
in which many of her family thought her dead, and which had lasted for 
nearly ten hours. She described how her father, leaving her in despair, 
had retired to his chamber, and throwing himself upon his knees, prayed 
—a circumstance which could have been known to no one but himself, 
for the room was dark, and he had locked the door. In these conversa- 
tions she continued to speak of herself in the third person, as if of a stran- 
ger. At one time she said, 

“She isa countess, and the daughter of the Count von Rosenthal; but 
I am not.” 

Her whole appearance in these trances was of the most lofty and 
beautiful kind. Presently she fell into a fit of deep reflection. Upon 
the occasion of this interview, her fit of inspiration ended almost as it 
did before Thus matters went on for many months. Although very 
anxious, | can scarcely describe what passed. The health of the coun- 
tess appeared to improve. In consequence of her frequent trances, | 
became almost a slave; [ could scarcely leave the house for a moment. 
Every day seemed to clothe her with a fresh charm. Had I never seen 
her but for an hour, its memory would endure for a lifetime. Oh, the 
rapture of first love! Yes; I deny it not—love it was, but I may trulv 
say, not an earthly one: my whole being was bound up in this inspired 
priestess. I felt so unworthy to be regarded by her slightest look, could 
she only have tolerated me as the meanest of her servants, without anti- 
pathy, i would have thought it the highest celestial happiness. 
in proportion as my society seemed to charm her when asleep, rose her 
antipathy to me when awake. This antipathy gradually increased to 
hatred—always showing itself in some manuer of which I peculiarly sen- 
sitive; with passionate tears she would entreat her father to send me out 
of the house. She despised me as a common vagabond, who was unwor- 
thy to breathe the very air with her, still less to be so much in the conti- 
dence of the Graf von Rosenthal. 

Incredible as it may appear, when she was in these trances she seemed 
to follow all the movements of my hands, and to anticipate my very 
thoughts. At length it seemed scarcely necessary thet I should extend 
my bands towards her ; my wishes were sufficient to bring relief. She 
would drink neither wine nor water which | had not touched with my 
fingers, out of which issued, as she said, “ streams of light.” 

One day the count proposed to me that I should make an experiment 
of the aifection of his daughter, by asking her, when in a trance, that | 


she should give me a beautiful full-blown rose when she was awake. | 
5 





day interrupted a friendly conversation, by making the request, previ- | 
ously to which, however, 1 ought to mention, that I had gone over to 
some roses which were growing in the balcony, and in selecting one of 
them, a thorn pierced my finger—the countess actually uttered a violent 
exclamation, as if in severe pain. 

‘Take care,” said she, “ Emanuel; what hurts you pains me also.” 

Thinking this the most suitable moment to make my request,— 

“ Why do you not tell her,’’ said the countess, ‘ that you wish her to 
give youa full-blown rose to-morrow 2?” 

I was astonished—she had diviued my wishes; and I attempted to 
make some excuse, 

“Oh, norsense,”’ said she, laughing; “I kuew my father put it into | 
your head.” 

“ But itis also my dearest wish,’ I replied. “ Wiil you, when you 
waken at twelve o’clock, remember it ?” 

“Can she do anything else ?” she replied, laughing. 

When this conversation ceased the count departed, and summoned the 


attendants ond the ductor. 


It might have been a little after ten o’clock that Hortense awoke, and | 
showed to the physician the hurt on her finger. She thought she had in- 
jured it with a needle, and wondered there was no outward sore. At} 
eleven she showed signs of uneasiness—walked up and down the cham- | 
ber, and began to ubuse me to her women, and overpowered her father 
with reproaches for not having dismissed me before. She then began to 
talk about other matters. Her restlessness increased; she was asked il | 
she was unw&ll. ,They tried in vain to find out the cause of her uneasi- | 
ness. She hid her face in the pillows, and begged of them all to leave the | 
room. A quarter before twelve, her bell was heard. She informed her | 
maid, when she entered the apartment, that I must be present when the 
clock struck twelve. Although [had looked forward to this invitation, I 
felt quite upset by it. With a palpitating heart, 1 entered the room; the 
countess was sitting carelessly upon the sofa—her beautiful head, shaded 
by its dark locks, supported by her delicate hand. In a manner half-sor- 
rowful, half-angry, she rose as I entered ; and I then requested the hon- 
our of her commands. 

She did not immediately answer, but seemed to hesitate, as if at a loss 
for words. At last she said— 

‘Mr. Emanuel, it seems as if I ought to make you a present, in order to 
induce you to retire from our service.” 

‘‘ Countess,” I said, as I felt my pride rising, ‘I did not force myselt 
into the count’s employment; you are aware of the reasons which have | 
induced me to remain in the company of my lord. I would willingly obey | 
your commands just uttered, but for the hope of being useful.” 

She turned her back upon me, and began to play with a pair of scis- 
sors near the rose-trees. Suddenly she cut off a new-blown rose, which 
she offered me, saying—‘ Take the best I have to offer you—take it as a 
reward for having hitherto kept out of my way, and let me see you no 
more.” Then she threw herself on the sofa, and, with averted face, made | 
a sign that I should withdraw. 

I regained my apartment, and pressed to my lips the rose, which I con- | 
sidered worth all the crowns and jewels on earth. 

The dislike of the countess from this period, strange to say, seemed to 
increase. Her father, convinced of my honesty, as well as my ability to 
be useful, was proof against all his daughter’s suspicions and fears. My 
position became very irksome; for I perceived that every one else, even 
to the servants, treated me with aversion and contempt. This at length 
increased to such an extent, that I perceived that it had gradually the 
effect of alienating from me the count’s esteem; and I should have been 
upable to remain, had it not been for the kindness of the countess, who, 
in her trances would entreat me not to mind such temporary estrange- 
ments. 

One evening the count called me into his cabinet. He asked me to 
give him the books I had managed, as well as an order for two thousand 
Touisd’ors recently come, which be said he wished to put into the bank 
of Venice, as he intended remaining for another year. I took the oppor- 
tunity to entreat of him to give these matters of service to the manage- 
ment of some one else, as I intended, as soon as the health of the count- 
ess should bea little restored, to leave his house and service. Although 
I said this with some emotion, the count did not appear to pay much at- 
tention, but merely replied, that he would be able, doubtless, to get some 
one to attend to his affairs. This was enough ; I perceived that he wish- 
ed to get rid of me. I went back to my room, and collected all the pa- 
pers, both those he had asked me for, and the others; but I could not lay 
my hands upon the order he required ; I searched for it, but in vain. 

The next morning the count reminded me. 

You have forgotten,” said he, “the steward’s accounts I asked you 
for yesterday, with the money order.” 

The only excuse I could devise was, that I had temporarily mislaid 
some papers, among which I supposed was the one in question, but that I 
would surely have it by the following mornivg. My search, however, 
was utterly in vain: and at length I came to the conclusion that the 
cheques were either lost or stolen, or that I had pe goes destroyed 
them myself. No one, except my servant, who could neither read nor 
write, had the key of my room. My apprehensions were terrific. 

On repairing next morning to the countess, in order to be present at 
her state of somnambulism, the count received me with a stern and grave 
aspect. The thought that he believed me dishonest was maddening. 
Full of these thoughts, I approached the sleeping countess; and the idea 
immediately occurred to me, that she, by means of her extraordinary 
gift of second ‘sight, might inform me what had become of the papers, 
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A low convulsive sob choked her voice, and she fel! into the arms of 


She had scarcely seated herself in it when | 


At length she said, in a tone of augelic soft- | 
Ss ’ 5 


was passing behind her; she even told the number and description of 


Batalas! | 


| minish. 


complained of an extraordinary cold blast, which was blowing from me 
| to her, and which, she said, if it were not changed, would cause her 
vain. 

“ Thou art disturbed by some secret sorrow, Emanuel,” said the count- 
ess; “thy thoughts and thy wishes are not with her.” 

** Dearest countess,” I replied, “it is no wonder. Perhaps you, witk 
| your wonderful powers of penetrating into mystery, can give me back 
| my peace. I have lost four cheques belsoaiak to your father.” 
| The count frowned. Dr. Walter exclaimed— : 
| “I beg you will not trouble the countess with such matters in her pre- 
| 



























































































































sent state.” 

I was sileut. Hortense appeared to reflect for a few moments. 

* Do not be uneasy, Emanuel, you have not lost them; they have beer 
| taken from you Here, take this key; you will find them in yonder 
| jewel-case.”’ 
| LIhurried to the press with a little gold key she gaveme. One of 
| the chamber-maids, Leonora, sprang before me, and would not let me 

open it. 

i My lord count,” she said, “you surely will not allow any man te 

rummage the things of my lady ?” 
But ere she could finish, 1 had pushed her to one side, opened the jewel- 
case, and there beheld the cheques of which we were in search. With a 
| glowing countenance I handed them to the count, saying, that I should 
| shortly have the pleasure of waiting upon him with the rest; and with a 
light heart approached Hortense. d 

“How you are changed,” said she, “ Emanuel, you look like a sun 
floating in a sea of golden light.” 

The count, much affected by this scene, desired me to ask the countess 
| how she came by them. I obeyed. Leonora, the waiting-maid, fell fainting 
upon the floor. Dr. Walter hurried up to her, and was just dragging her 
out of the apartment, when the countess began tospeak. The count or- 
| dered silence, and that no one should quit the apartment, 
| “Out of hatred, my dear Emanuel, the sick person had the cheques 

taken from you,” she said ; ‘‘but things did not happen as she wished ; 
| for old Heinrich was standing in one corner of the corridor, when Dr. Wal- 
| ter went in with the second key, and took the cheques, which were put 
with letters from Hungary, and, on carrying them out, he gave them to 

Leonora. Heinrich would have blown upon us all, as soon asit was 

known that the papers were missing. Dr. Walter, who saw the cheques 

with you, offered to have then stolen ; Leonora said she would assist; 
| the sick person encouraged them both, and could scarcely restrain her 
impatieuce until they were brought.” 

Dr. Walter, as she said these words, remained leaning against Leonora’s 
| chair, and, turning to the count, said with a ghastly smile-- 

‘No one can now contend that the countess is not to be believed in her 
moments of inspiration.” ee 
The count did not reply, but, ringing the bell, ordered old Heinrich to 
be sent fur, and asked him, if he had ever seen Dr. Walter in my room 
| during my absence. 
' “J saw him on last Tuesday evening in the room of Mr. Emanuel,” 
| said the old man; “ but Leonora can tell better than I, for she was stand- 
| ing inthe passage. He handed her some papers, and I saw them both 
smile, and talk in a whisper, as they went away.” 
| They were then put'out ofthe apartment. and Hortense soon became 
| more agreeable than usual. The result of this remarkable morning was, 
that the doctor, Leonora, and another servant, received their dismissal, 
and the count covered me with the most ample apologies, and entreated I 
should never leave him. 
“I know the sacrifices you have made for us, but you may depend up- 
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The evident pain of the count touched me, and Lagreed toremain. In 
the meantime, the way in which I had been treated by the countess great- 
ly weakened me in my belietin the goodness of her heart. As the health of 
the countess began gradually to improve, her dislike to me seemed to di- 
I was occasionally permitted to visit her in her lucid intervals. 
Atlength I was permitted to take my place at the table when there wasa 


| dinuer party, anda cover was even laid for me when they were alone. 


The countess did not speak much; but what she did say was with # 
mingled hauteur and modesty which was enchanting. My situation became 
more agreeable; but I kept out of her presence, when ina state of wake- 
fulness, as much as possible; and even if she regarded me with careless- 
ness, she must, nevertheless, have been aware how much I despised ber in 
my heart-so quietly, without it being perceived by Hortense, the bond of 
union between us had gradually been changed ; but my time was spent mt 
longing for the period when my services should no longer be required. 

Among those who were on terms of intimacy with the count at Venice, 
wasa rich young nobleman, who inherited the title of prince, from one 
of the most distinguished Italian families. I will calihim Carl. He was 
of lofty stature, of agreeable countenance, and full of spirit and urbanity. 
The flexibility of his features, and the ardent glance of his eye, betrayed a 
mind which would be easily excited. He had an immense establishment, 
and was proud as he was vain. His friendship with the count, the result 
of accident, had detained him in Venice longer than he intended. He had 
seen Hortense, aud mingled in the crowd of her admirers. His station, 
in life, his riches, his numerous suite, had flattered the vanity of Hortense- 
Without distinguishing him from others by her favours she willingly saw 
him near her. A single smile or kind look was enough to raise in him 
the boldest hopes. The old count, not less flattered, met the attentions 
of the prince more than half way, and soon received him as a friend of the 
family. I never for an instant doubted that the count had arranged it in 
his own mind that the princeshould be his son-in-law. Nothing but the 
illness of Hortense appeared to retard matters. The prince had heard of 
the extraordinary state of the countess’s health, and was devoured by 
curiosity to see her in one of her trances, and the count who knew that 
she appeared to great advantage, gave him permission, which he had 
never before accorded toany one. Accordingly, one afternoon, about the 
time Horteuse had predicted she would fall into a trance, the prince made 
his appearance. Fear and delight were pictured in the face ofthe prince 
as he beheld her radiant in superhuman beauty. The countess began to 
speak, and as usual to entertain herself with me, in a language however 
flattering to me, by no meas so agreeable to the prince. I made a sign 
to the prince to give me his hand; as soon as he had done so the coun- 
tess, with a violent shudder, exclaimed, ‘Take away that goat; he is 
going to stick me!” She fell into strong convulsions and the prince was 
obliged to leave the room. As soon as he had departed she re- 
peated. with emphasis, ‘“‘ Never let that unclean person enterinto my 
presence again.” This interview brought with it unpleasant consequences 
tome. The prince, regarding me as his rival, was filled with the most 
deadly hatred, and the count, being easily influenced by any one much in his 
society, I soon saw he began to participate in the feelings of the prince. 
It was only a suspicion that the countess had a regard for me, but even 
this was very mortifying to his vanity. The count was much with the 
prince, aud I was soon separated altogether from her society, except dur- 
ing the period ot her trances. It was at length arranged between them 
that the project of marriage should be mentioned to her as soon as it was 
consistent with her state of health. I soon perceived thatI wasin the 
way. My old habits resumed their sway, and the only agreeable reflex- 
ion [ had was in the steady friendship of Hortense. All her former hatred, 
even in her waking hours, was turned into respect and friendship. She 
treated me Jike a physician, asked my advice upon all occasions, and obey- 
ed my orders with the utmost punctuality. It sometimes seemed to me 
as if the power of my will had become a part of her nature. 

The pride and vanity of the countess, in proportion as her health im- 
proved, began to disappear like evil spirits ; her gentleness was more 
touching than even her beauty; and how was it possible that I, the 
daily witness of her many perfections, should remain insensible to her 
charmes. I almost wished that she should treat me with the contumely 
which she had formerly done, that I might be able to tear myself away ; 
for I felt that the parting which must sooner or later come, would take me 
tomy grave. What made me worse wasa dream which often occurred 
to me, and in which the same images were always presented. Sometimes 
I sat in a strange room—sometimes on the shore of the sea—sometimes on 
the stem of an oak ina vast wilderness—then the countess would ap- 
pear, radiant with beauty, and say, “ Why so sorrowful, my dear Eman- 
uel?” At this period I would generally waken, for the thrilling tone in 
which she spoke those words would vibrate to my soul. In the crowded 
marts of the city I heard it—it rose above the songs of the gondoliers— 
wherever I went that gentle and touching sound was ever in my ear. 
Ounce, during the night, when I had this dream, I wakened as soon as the 
mouth of Hortense had opened to give utterance to the accustomed ques- 
tion, and then I believed that I heard the voice inreality. A dream is 
generally adream ; but in this tissue of wonders seemed woven into my 
fate everything extraordinary. One day when I was in the room wit 
the count, looking over some papers, he was summoned to receive the 
visit ofa Venetian nobleman. Thinking he would soon return I sat down 
in his chair at the window, feeling very mournful. In the meantime steps 
approached, and the countess, who was looking for her father, entered the 
room. I felt a sudden tremor, and rose respectfully. 

“Why so sorrowful, dear Emanuel?” said the countess, in the same 
sweet aud gentle tone whose sound had so often mingled in my dreams. 
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She Albion. 


She smiled, as if surprised at her question, and rubbed her forehead as if | She said in her sleep that after the tenth bath she should no longer be 
considering. “What is that? I thoughtI had heard that before; it| permitted to enter this house. After the tenth bath, she fell into her 
seems to me as if I had seen you in the same position before, aud had | usual trance, in which she said— 


asked you the same question.”’ ' 
“ Nothing can be so strange,” I replied ; “ I have over and over again 


‘“ Emaauel, I see thee no more !"" Bln» 
These were the last words she uttered in a state of inspiration. The 


dreamed that you had used the same words you have doue at this mo- | day of the thirteenth bath arrived, and up to this period every incident 
| which she had predicted when ina state of inspiration regularly took 


ment,” 

The count entered the apartment, and our interview terminated. A few 
days after this I dreamed that I was present at abanquet; it was a great 
festival ; but the music made me mournful, and I remained a solitary 
spectator of the revelry. I thought that from the throng of dancers Hor- 
tense came smiling forth, looked at me with a glance of tenderness, and 
said,‘ Why so sorrowful? I cannot be happy unless you are so,” and 
with these words she disappeared among the dancers. 

The next dayI was invited toa party where there were to be fireworks 
and dancing, and upon the way thither I was infermed by the count that 
Hortense was to be present. The prince opened the ball with the coun- 
tess. I looked on the noble pair, I felt as if there was a dagger in my 
heart. In order to banish the sight, 1 chose a partner, and mixed in 
the floating throng; but I soon felt too miserable to dance, and [ was 
glad to make my escape. At this moment the dream of the previous 
night at once occurred to me. The dance had just terminated, and lo! 
the countess came up tome, pressed my hand swiftly, and secretly gave 
me one glance of ineffable tenderness, saying—“ Why so sorrowful, my 
dear Emanuel ? be joyful, or I cannot be 80,” disappeared among the 
crowd. The glance which she gave me seemed at the same moment to 
deprive me of speech and breath ; before I could recover, she had re- 
joined the dancers, and was swimming gracefully along, but I saw, or 
thought I saw, that her eyes always sought mine. I left the place where 
I was standing, as I could not endure this. The dance had concluded, 
and a new one was about commencing as | approached the seat of the la- 
dies: a beautiful form rose as I drew near ; it was the countess: her arm 
soon lay in mine, and we fell into the ranks of the dancers. I felt aston- 
ished at myself, for I never could have had the daring to ask her for so 

eat an honour; butit seemed as if, in the confusion of the moment, I 

ad done so without being aware of it. She scarcely seemed to regard 
me as she swept through the crowd with her beautiful form and lus- 
trous eye. Ina moment the music struck up. I felt ag if I belonged to 
another and a higher world, and was floating along on the voluptuous 
swell of the music. I did not know what happened, nor that the eyes 
of the whole company were upon us ; but I cared little for that, and at 
the third round of the dance led the countess to aseat. I stammered 
forth my thanks, and her low bow to me was such as she would have 
bestowed upon the most distant acquaintance. 

The count, as wellas the prince, had seen me dancing with the coun- 
tess, and had heard the general whispers of admiration. The count was 
displeased at my audacity, and scolded the countess the next day for hav- 
ing so far forgotten her rank. Neither the count nor the prince doubted 
that Ihad inspired the countess with extraordinary liking for me, but 
notwithstanding their attempts at concealment, | could plainly perceive 


place. 

Her last commands now only remained to be fulfilled. The prince and 
the count came to me early in the morning, to remind me how soon I 
should be expected to deliver up my amulet. They did not leave me 
alone for a single moment. They made me show them the amulet, as if 
they feared that, when the time was drawing so near, some accident 
might happen to it, or it might be lost through carelessness. As soon as 
the news arrived that the countess was in the steam bath, every moment 
was counted. We were at length summoned to accompany her to the 
castle, when we found her extremely agreeable, and prepared to receive 
from me a present which she was to wear all her life. She began to joke 
with me about my infidelity in giving to her the present of one I had 
loved. It struck ten o’clock; the seventh hour had arrived. We were 
all—the count, the prince, the countess, and her attendants—present in a 
Spacious aud well-lighted apartment. : 

“ Now wait uo longer,” said the count, “the moment has arrived which 
is to be the last of Hortense’s sufferings, aud the first of my happiness.” 

I drew the precious medallion from my neck, opened the golden chain, 
pressed a kiss upon the glass, and, not without emotion, handed it to 
the countess. She received it, and, as her glance fell upon the dried 
rose, suddenly a bright glow shone on hercountenance. She stammer- 
ed a few words of thanks, and then suddenly disappeared with the cham- 
bermaids. 

The count and the prince were full of thanks. They had prepared a 
little feast at the castle, to which noble families from Este and Porigo 
were iuvited. In the mean time we waited in vain for the re-appearance 
of the countess. We soon heard, however, that upon putting on the am- 
ulet she had fallen into a deep and refreshing slumber : two, three, four 
hours passed, but she came not. The count, much disquieted, made his 
way to the bedside, but her sleep was so sweet and deep, he would not 
disturb her. She was still asleep, when, at midnight, the cone 4 broke up; 
but the next morning it continued. The count feared death, and my 
disquietude was no less. Doctors were summoned, but they pronounced 
her in perfect health, and advised she should be allowed to sleep on. 
Noon and evening came, and still the countess slept. If it had not been 
for the assurances of the doctor, that she was in good health, we would 
have been greatly alarmed. The next morning we were allin the great- 
est delight to receive the intimation that the countess was awake. Every 
one hurried in, and wished her joy, and all were happy except 1, who 
stood sorrowful in my room. 





“ Why should I not tell it?’ Amid the universal joy, I stood alone sor- 
rowful—ah, more than sorrowful—in my room. The obligation by which 
I was bound to Count Rosenthal was over—it was fulfilled. I could de- 


that I was the object of their intense aversion. I was seldom permitted | part whenever 1 would; they wanted nothing from me except the last 
to enter the company of the countess ; but both of them were carried | word. But now to iuhale the air she breathed appeared to me the most 
away by their apprehensions. The countess never concealed from either | enviable of all lots—to receive but a single glance, the dearest nourish- 
of them that she had feelings of kindness towards me. She saidit was | ment of my life; away from her, and it seemed to me as a condemnation 


quite the same to her whether I was in Venice or Constantinople. ‘It 
is in your power,” said she, “ to send him away as soon as I am well.” 

The count and the prince waited with anxiety the period of my depar- 
ture, which would md them of my presence and interruption. I also 
looked forward to this moment with some anxiety. I felt that absence 
from Hortense was the only way in which I could heal my wound. I felt 
unutterably wretched. One day the countess predicted that the end of 
her illness was near, an: that her convalescence was at hand. 

“In the hot steam-baths of Buttaglia,” said she, ‘‘ she will lose her pow- 
er of inspiration, A bath every morning ; and after the tenth bath you 
will depart ; she will then see you no more, unless you wish it; but let 
her have a remembrance of you. Without this she cannot get well. 
You carry on your breasta dried rose, cased in gold. As long as she 
wears this on her heart, rolled up in silk, her illness can never return. 
Neither earlier nor later than the seventh hour after the thirteenth bath, 
give her this rose: wear it until then. Thenceforth she will be con- 
valescent.”’ 

‘* Do you really carry any thing of the kind?” said the count, in high de- 
light at the prospect of his daughter's approaching recovery. . 

I replied in the affirmative ; and he then asked if I attached any value 
to this possession. 

Ireplied that I did, and that would sooner forfeit my life ; but that I 
would give it up to ensure his daughter’s recovery. 

“Some pledge of love, I suppose 1” said the count, smiling. 

“Tt is the gitt of one who is all in all to me,” said I. 

The count, touched by my generosity, embraced me, adding— 

“Tam eternally your debtor!” 

* The first thing he did, when Hortense awoke, was to mention the inci- 
ent. 

“It is,” he added, “ the gift of one he loves.” 

He said this with the greater pleasure, because he thought that if the 
countess had really any liking for me, she would the more readily surren- 
der it when she heard that I had béen sighing in the chains of another 
beauty. Hortense received this intelligence with such carelessness, that 
the count’s suspicions at once vawlished. He immediately informed the 
prince of what had happened, and the result was a total alteration of their 
coldness of manner. I was treated by them like a benefactor. Speedy prepa- 
rations were made for our departure to the baths of Battaglia: the prince 
had gone before to make preparations for his bride, and early on a beau- 
titul summer’s morning we ieft Venice, through the lovely plains of Pa- 
dua. We approached the Eaganean mountains, at the foot of which lies 
the little city with its wells. During the journey, the «ountess liked to 
make little excursions oa foot, and [ was her constant companion, her 
kindness was extreme. 

‘“‘ | could be very happy,” said she, “ if 1 were allowed to spend my 
life in some quiet retreat in Italy, occupied with the simple concerns of 
domestic life. The amusements of cities leave a void in the spirit, and 
depress more than they please. How happy I would be if I could live 
quietly apart from courts and cities; if I had will enough to make my 
happiness to consist in doing good to those around me; but one cannot 
have all one wishes !” 

More than once, and in the presence of her father, she spoke o. -he 
great obligation they owed meas the saviour of her life. 

“Could I'only know,” said she, ‘‘ how to compensate you. I have been 
ransacking my brain to find out something agreeable to give you. You 
must be m fae aware that my father will place you in a position to be 
independent of all mankind ; that is the smallest thing ; but I must have 
another satisfaction for myself.” 

At another time she would turn the discourse upon my resolution to 
leave them immediately after her convalescence. 

“We shall all be sorry to lose you,” she would say, with tenderness. 

“ We will mourn your loss like that of some dear friend and benefactor. 
Could we not by our entreaties induce you to change your resolution 
and delay your departure? But your heart calls you elsewhere,” she 
said, with asmile, as if she had penetrated the secret of my heart. « If 
you are only happy, we shall have nothing further to wish you, and | 
doubt it not, love will make you happy. Still, do vot quite forget us, 
pon remember from time to time to let us have intelligence of your wel- 
fare.” 

My replies were full of distant and cold politeness, for respect forbade 
my heart to betray this confidence. But still, she would bestow upon me 
gacr which would overpower my feelings, and I would say more than 

had intended. It occasionally happened that when I spoke in a more 
flattered and obliged tone, Hortense would look upon me with a clear 
glance of wondering innocence, as if she did not understand me. I per- 
suaded myself that Hortense wished only to appear kind and thankful to 
me without aanering me any preference over that she bestowed upon 
ordinary mortals, and that it was only out of pure good nature, aad to 
give me pleasure, that she had asked me te dance witb her at the ball. 
Ah, how my passion had already carried me beyond the bounds of hope, 

far beyond the bounds of hope ; for had Hortense really felt towards me 
anything more than good will, what use would it have been? I would 
only have become more anhappy in her unhappiness. Whilst this fame 
was consuming me in secret, in her heart there was a serene heaven full 
rest; whilst I was yearning to fall at her feet, and to confess all I felt 
for her, she wandered near me without the least suspicion of my situation, 
and sought to dispel my earnest sorrow by her innocent mirth. 

Rooms were prepared for us through the prince, in the castle of the 
Marchioness of Este. This castle, on abill near the little city, combine { 
the greatest conveniences with, at the same time, the most beautiful 
views, and shady promenades in the distance. But in order to make use 
of the steam baths it was necessary to go into the city, near which a 
house had been prepared for the reception uf the countess, where she 
wished to bathe. After the first three baths she received, her inspira- 
tions became less frequent and more obscure. She spoke seldom, seldom 
answer.d a questiou, aud appeared to enjoy natural and refreshing eleep. 


to death. And when I thought of her approaching marriage with the 
prince, and the weak nature of the count her father, then my manly 
pride and courage struggled within me; and I determined to depart. I 
swore | would tly. I saw the eternity of my unhappiness; and rather 
than remain contemptible to myself, I determined to bid adieu to joy 
and pleasure for life. I found Hortens in the castle garden. A shudder 
ran through my frame as I drew near to offer my congratulations. She 
stood, apparently lost in thought, apart from her attendants and near a 
flower-bed. She seemed more beautiful than I had ever seeu her before, 
aud looked as if possessed with a new life. 

“How you have startled me!” she said, a slight blush suffusing her 
features, 

“Talso wish you joy, my dearest countess,” said I. I could speak no 
more; my senses were confused ; I could not bear her look, which seem- 
ed to penetrate my heart. Stammering forth an excuse for having dis- 
turbed her, I stopped short. 

“You speak of joy,” said she; ‘‘ but are yeu joyful ?” 

“ Most heartily,” I replied, “ that you are raised from your long illness. 
In a few days I must depart, and belong to another country; I now 
belong to none. My promise is ended.” 

“Is this your intention, dear Emanuel?” said the countess. ‘‘ You 
say you belong to no one; do not you belong to us ?” 

I laid my hand upon my heart, and glanced to the earth, for my heart 
was tco fall to speak. 

“You will remain with us—will you not?” she said. 

“T may not.” 

“ But if I entreat it?” 

“ Good God, gracious lady,do not command me; I cannot endure it; I 
must depart.” : 

“You are not happy with us; but, nevertheless, you have neither duty 
nor profession to take you away.” 

“ Daty to myself,” I replied. 

“ Go then—I have been strangely deceived in you ; I thought we would 
have been of more value in your eyes.” 

«If you but knew, noble countess, what sorrow your words are causing 
me, you would pity me, and let me depart in peace.” 

“Then I must be silent. Go; bat you do me a great injury.” 

Speaking these words, she turned away. I dared to go after her, and 
| begged of her not to be angry. She began to weep. With folded hands 
Limplored her not to be angry with me. 

‘Command me,” said I, ‘‘and I will obey. Command that I should 
remain, my soul’s rest—my happiness—my lite 1 will offer up at your 
command.” 

“Go, then—I force nothing from you; you are unwilling to stay 
with us.” 

‘Oh, countess bring me not to desperation.” 

“ When will you depart?” 

“ To-murrow—to-day.”’ 

“No, no,” said she, gently, as she came nearer to me. ‘1 set no value 
onmy health. Remain yet only a few days at least.” 

She murmured this with such an entreating air, and looked upon me 
at the same time with her moist eyes so sorrowfully, that I was no longer 
master of my destiny. 

“T remain.” 

“ But willingly 7” 

‘* With rapture.” 

“Good. Now leave me for an instant. You have sorely troubled 
me. But do not leave the garden: I only seek to recover myself.” 

With these words she went away, aad vanished amid the blooming 
orange flowers. Iremained for along time in the same place, as if in a 
dream. Such words I had never before heard from the countess, It 
was not merely the language of politeness. Everything within me was 
disturbed with the idea that I had some value in her eyes. The request 
to remain longer—the tears—the indescribable something that cannot be 
described—her movements—her voice; the wonderful lan uage, in every 
thing a language without words, which spoke more eloquently than 
words could express. I understood nothing, and I understood all. | 
doubted, andI was convinced. After about a quarter of an hour spent in 
wandering up and down the garden walks, wiih the attendants who re- 
mained, the countess came with a lively and friendly air towardsme. In 
her gentle figure waving with white drapery, she appeared like a lovely 
vision of Raphael’s gorgeous dreams. In her hand she carried a bouquet 
of carnations, roses, and violet-coloured anilla flowers. 

“T have plucked a few flowers for you, dear Emanuel,” she said ; “do 
not despise them. I give them to you in quite another spirit from that 
with which, in my sickness, I once presented you with arose. I should 
not remind you, my dear doctor, how I must have teazed and distressed 
you with my childish humours; but I remember that on purpose, in order 
to cement my friendship with you more closely. Oh, and how much 
have I to repay you! Give me now an arm, and the Lady Cecilia will 
give another ;” so she called one of her companions. 

As we went alovg, chatting and laughing, her father the count, and the 
prince, arived. Never was Hortense more amiable than on this the first 
day of her convalescence. With tender respect she converced with her 
father; with friendly intercourse to her attendants ; with polite kindness 
to the prince ; but tome with the liveliest expregsions of gratitude. She 
thanked me not only in words, but in her manner, when she spoke. When 
she turned to me, there was in her words and ia her tone an inexpressible 
kindness, good-nature, and care, for my contentment. This tone was 
never altered in the presence of her father nor of the prince. She carried 
it on with an assurance that it could not and should not be otherwise ; and 
so many charming days flew lightly on wings of joy. The conduct of 
Hortense never altered towards me in the least. I myself swaying be- 
tween the cold dictates of prudence and honour, and the fire of passion, 
found always in her society a peace and an oo re a which, since 
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and truth made me feel towards her like a brother. She never concealed 
a heart full of the purest friendship towards me; and as little did | con. 
ceal my sensations, if I did not openly express them. And still, oh ! who 
could withstand such beauty?—it must be betrayed. 4 

The bath guests of Battaglia were accustomed on fine evenings to assem- 
ble at a large coffee-house, where, sitting in the open air, they might 
enjoy each other’s society. They sat there in chairs, in a half-circle, in the 
open street. One might hear on all sides the music of mandolins and guitars 
mingled with Italian songs. There was also music in the coffee-house; 
windows and doors were lighted. The countess came one evening, when 
the prince was accustomed to leave us earlier than usual, in order to ask 
me to accompany her to the assembly of bath guests. I was seated in m 
chamber, dreaming over my strange destiny; the door stood oe so 
Hortense and Cecilia saw me as they passed: both observed me for a 
long time; then they entered gently, but I saw them not until they stood 
right before me, declaring that I must accompany them into the city. They 
remained joking and enjoying my confusion. Hortense recognized the 
bouquet: she took it from the table where I had left it, and — it, all 
withered asit was, in her bosom. We then went to Battaglia, and min- 
gled with the company. 

It so happened, that Cecilia, in conversation with one of her acquaint- 
ances, went away from us. Neither the countess nor 1 was much dis- 
pleased. With her upon my arm, we wandered through the gay crowd, 
until she was wearied. We sat upon a bank, under a spreading lime-tree; 
the moonlight fell through the branches upon the beautilul countenance 
ot Hortense, and upon the withered bouquet in her bosom. 

She gazed long on me with acurious, earnest look. 

“ [ know not how it is, dear countess,” I exclaimed, in a voice tremu- 
lous with agitation, “ the charm which had power over us is not lost—its 
direction only is altered. Once, when you were in a state of inspiration, 
| worked upon your mind; you now work upon mine. I live only in 
thoughts of you; I can do nothing—I am nothing without you. Be not an. 
gry at my confession: folly, indeed, before the world, but not in the sight 
of heaven I only do your bidding Can I hide myself from you? Is its 
crime that my whole son! is filled with your image, dear countess? Lf s, 
it is not my crime.” : 

She turned away her face, and raised her hand in order to make a sign 
I should be silent. I had at the same moment lifted mine to conceal my 
eyes, which were full of tears. The raised hands sunk in one another. We 
were sient: my thoughts boiled over, under my overpowering sensations, | 
[had betrayed my passion, and Hortense was gracious. 

Cecilia disturbed us; we went silently back tothe castle. When we 
departed, the countess said, gently and softly— ; 

“* [have been made well by means of you, only to become more sick.” 

( To be concluded next week) 
sacsectligeiac 


LAMARTINE'S “ RAPHAEL ’—THE POET, NOT THE PAINTER, 


In our paper of the week before last we gave the preface to the forthcoming romance by 
Lamartne, under the above tile. From proof-sheets obligingly furnished us by the Messrs. 
Harper, we give some extracts from the work itself; reserving our comments until this 
very remarkable book come before us in acomplete shape, 

But my heart was too fall of its own emotions to feel interested in the 
anchorites of the Abbey. The enthusiasm and self denial of the early mon- 
asteries had subsided into a profession; and at a later period, their lives, 
uulinked with those of their fellow-beings, had fruitlessly evaporated 
within these cloisters, and left no trace behind. I felt no regret as [ stood 
upon their tombs, but only wondered, as I noted how speedily Nature 
seizes on the empty dwellings and deserted abodes of man, and bow su- 
perior is the living architecture of shrubs and briers, waving ivy, wall 
flowers, and creeping plants, throwing their mantle on the ruined walls, 
to the cold symmetry of stones, or the lifeless ornaments of the chiselled 
monuments of men. 

There was now more sunshine, music, and perfume, more holy psal- 
mody of the winds and waters, of birds, and sonorous echoes of the lakes 

and forests, beneath the crumbling pillars, dismantled nave, and shatter- 
| ed root of the empty Abbey, than there had been holy tapers, fumes of 
| incense, and monotonous ps Ban in the ceremonies an rocessions that 

filled itnight and day. Nature is the high priest, the noblest decorator, 

the holiest poet, and most inspired musician of God. The young swal- 
| lows in their nest below the broken cornice, greeting their mother with 
their cheerful chirping; the sighing of the breeze, which seems to bear 
to the unpeopled cloisters the sound of flapping sails, the lament of the 
waves, and the dying notes of the fisherman’s song; the balmy emana- 
tions which now and then are wafted through the nave ; the flowers which 
shed their leaves upon the tombs, the waving of the green drapery which 
clothes the walls, the sonorous and reverberated echoes of the strangers 
steps upon the vaults where sleep the dead, are all as full of piety, holy 
thoughts, and unbounded aspirations, as was the monastery in its days ot 
sacred splendour. Man is no longer there, with all his miserable pas- 
sions contracted by the narrow pale in which they were confined, but 
not extinguished ; bet God is there, never so plainly seen as in the works 
of nature ; God whose unshadowed splendour seems to re-enter once 
more these intellectual graves, whose vaulted roofs no longer intercept 
the glorious sunshine, and light of heaven. 

I was not at the time a composed to understand my own fee\- 
ings. I felt as one just relieved from a heavy burthen, who breathes 
freely, relaxes his contracted muscles, and walks to and fro in his strength 
as though he could devour epace, and inhale all the air of heaven. My 
own heart was the burthen of which I had been relieved, and in giving 
it to another, I felt as if I had for the first time entered into the fulness 
of life. Man is so truly born to love, that it is only when he bas the con- 
| sciousness of loving fully anc entirely, that he feels himself really a man. 
| Until then, he is disturbed and restless, inconstant and wandering in his 
thoughts ; but from thenceforward all his waverings cease, he feels at 
rest, und sees his destiny before him. 

I sat down upon the ivy-covered wall of a high, dilapidated terrace, 
which overlooked the lake. My eyes wandered over the bright expanse 
of water and the luminous immensity of the sky ; they were so well blen- 
ded in the azure line of the horizon, that it would have been impossible 
to define where the sky commenced, and where the lake terminated. | 
seemed to float in the pure ether, or to be merged in a universal ocean.But 
the inward joy which inundated my soul was far more infinite, radiant, — 
and incommensurate, than the atmosphere with which I seemed to min- 
gle. I could not have defined my joy, or rather my inward serenity. It _ 
was as some unfathomable secret revealed to me by feelings instead of _ 
words—as the sensation of the eye passing from darkness into light, or as 
the rapture of some mystical soul, secure in the possession of its God. It 
was dazzling light, intoxication without giddiness, repose without heavi- 
ness or immobility. 1 could have lived on thus during as many thousand 
years as there were ripples on the lake or sands upon its shores, without 
perceiving that more seconds had elapsed than were required for a single 
aspiration. When the immortal ¢wellers in heaven first lose the consci- 
ousness of the duration of time, they must feel thus; it was an immuta- ” 
ble thought, in the eternity of an instant. 

* 








‘©T was born,” she said, “in the same land as Virginia (for the poet's 
fancy has given a real birth-place to his dream), in an island of the tropics ; 
you may have guessed it from the colour of my hair, and from my com- 
plexion, which is paler than that of European women. You must have 
perceived, too, the accent which still lingers on my lips. In truth. I rather 
wish to preserve that accent as my only memento of my native land ; it 
recalls to my mind the plaintive and harmonious sounds of the sea-breeze, 
that are heard at noon beneath the lofty palms. You may also have not’ 
ced that incorrigible indolence of walk andattitude, so different from ‘¢ 
vivacity of Freach women, which indicates in the creole a wild and o* 
tural frankness, that knows not how to feign or to dissemble. 

“« My fumily name isD * * *, and my own is Julie. My mother wat 
lostin a boat in attempting to leave our native island during an insurrec: 
tion of the blacks. [ was washed ashore and saved by a black woma), 
who took care of me for several years, and then delivered me over to mY 
father. He brought me to France when I was six years old, with at 
elder sister, and a short time after he died in poverty and exile in the hous 
of some poor relations, who had hospitably received us in Brittany. The 
second mother whom I had found in exile, provided for my education un- 
tilher death, and at twelve years old I was adopte:l by the government 
as being the daughter of a man who had done some service to his country- 
I was brought up in all the luxurious splendour, and amid the choice 
friendships of those sumptuous houses in which the state receives th? 
daughters of those who die for theircountry. I grew in years, in talent, 
and also, it was said, in beauty. Mine was a grave and saddened grace, like 
the flower of some tropical plant, blooming awhile beneath a foreign sky- 
But my useless beauty, and my unavailing talents, gladdened no eye of 
heart beyond the narrow precincts in which I was ‘confined. oe com 
panions with whom I had formed those close intimacies which make the 
triends of childhood the kindred of the heart, had all left, one by one, “ 
join their mothers, or to follow their husbands. No mother took mehome: 
no relation came to visit me; no young man heard of me, or sought me 
for his wife. I was saddened by these successive departures of all my 








these wonderful events happened, [ had never known. Her kindness 


friends, and feltsorrowful to think I was forsaken by the world, and doo”. 
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| bereavement of the heart, without ever havin loved. I 
yo ne potery apis and regretted that the poor black woman Bad not al- 
lowed m> to perish in the waves of my native shore, more mercilul to me 
than the ocean of the world on which I was cast. a's 

« Now aud thea, an old man of great celebrity would come to visi a 
the name of the emperor, the national house of education, and inquire 
: , f the ils in the arts aud sciences, which were taught 
into the progress 0 the pupils it , Nee a 

the first wasters of the capital; | was always pointed out to 7 a 
the brightest example of the education bestowed on the oe, _ in- 
variably treated me with peculiar predilection from my childhoo “Fe 5 
I regret,’ he would sometimes say, loud enough for me to hear, ‘* that 

o son!" : 
“ day I was called down to the parlour of the superior. de 
there wy illustrious and venerable friend, who seemed as discomposec as 
I was myself. ‘ My child,’ said he, at length, ‘ years roll on for anery 
one ; slowly for you, swifuly for me; you are now seventeen Rot ow 
months you will have attained the age at which you must leave this house 
for the world; but there is no world to receive you. You have no pet 
no home, ao fortune, aad no family in France ; your unprotected and de- 
pendent situation bas made me feel anxious on your account » hous, 
ears. The life of a young girl, who earns her livelihood by her la bour, 
is full of suares aud bitterness, and a home offered by friends is both pre- 
carious aad humiliating to the spirit. The extreme beauty that nature 
has bestowed upon your will, by its brightness, dispel the obscurity of 
d attract vice, as the brightuess of gold induces theft. Where 
your fate, and a b rows aud dangers of life?’ ‘1 
do you mean to take shelter from the sorrows and g 
cA! T answered ; ‘ and I have thought sometimes that death alone 
ca med, Prsent my fate!’ ‘ Ob! he replied, with asad and irresolute 
poner agg rari thoaghtof another mode of escape, bat I scarcely dare 
iad it.’ ‘ Spoak, without fear, sir,’ | answered; ‘ you have during so 
2 years spoken to me with the look and accent ofa father, that I shall 
fancy I am obeying mine, in obeying you.’ ‘Ah! he would be happy 
indeed,’ he replied, ‘ who hada daughter such as you! Forgive me if | 
have sometimes indulged in such adream! Listen to me,’ he added, in a 
more tender and serious tone, ‘ aad answer me in thorough frankness and 
liberty of heart. : ; 

«+ My life is drawing to a close; the grave will soon open to receive 
me, aiid I have no relations to whom to bequeath my only wealth, the un- 
aspiring celebrity of my name, and the humble fortu:e that [ have acqui- 
red by my labours. Hitherto I have lived alone, coinpletely absorbed by 
the studies that have consumed anddignified my life. I draw near to the 
close of my existeuce, and I am painfully aware that have not commen- 
ced to live, since [have not thoughtof loving. It is too late to retrace 
my steps, aud follow the path of happiness instead of that of glory, which 
I have unfortunately chosen ; and yet I would no die without leaving in 
some msmory that prolongation of existence iu the existence of another, 
which is called affection, the ouly immortality in which I believe! I can 
not hope for more thia gratitude. and [ feel that it is trom you that I 
should wish toobtaia it. But,’ added he, more timidly, for that, you mast 
consent to accept, in the eyesof the world, and for the world only, the 
name, the hand, and the affection ofan old man, who would be a father | 
under the name of husband, and who, as such, would merely seek the 
right of receiving you into his house, and loving you as his child.” 

“ He stopped, und refused that day to hear the auswer which was al- 
ready hovering on my lips. He was the only man among alli the visitors 
of tue house who had evinced any feeling toward me, beyond that vul- 
gar aud alm )st insoleut admiration, which shows itself in looks and excla- 
mations, aod is as much an otfense as an homage. I knew nothing of love ; 
I only felt an absence of all family ties which I thought the tenderness of 
my adoptive father would replace. I was otfered asafe and honourable re- 
fuge against the dangers of the life in which I was to euter ina few 
months ; anda uwame which would be as adiadem to ths woman who bore 
it. His hair had grown white, it was true, but under the touch ot fame, 
which bestows eternal youth upon its favourites; his years would have 
numbered four times mine, but his regular and majestic features inspired 
respect for time, and no disgust to old age; and his countenance, where 
genius aad gvo lness were combined, possessed that beaucy of declining 
age, which attracts the eye and atfection even of childhood. 

“The very day [ quitted for ever the Orphan Establishment, I ontered 
my husband's house, not as his wife, but as his daughter. The world 
gave him the name of husband, but he never suffered me to cali him any 
thing bat futher, and he was such to me in care and tenderness, He 
made me the adored and radiating centre of a select and distinguished 
circle, composed for the greater part of those old men, eminent in letters, 
politics, or philosophy, who had been the glory of the preceding century, 
and had escaped the fury of the revolution, and the voluntary servitude 
of the empire. He selected for me friends and guides among those wo- 
men of the same period, who were most remarkable for their talents or 
virtues; Le promoted and encouraged all those connections most likely 
to interest my mind or heart, and to diversify the monotonous life I led 
in an old man’s house; aud far from being severe or jealous in respect 
of my acquatnutances, he sought by the most courteous attention to attract 
all those distinguished men whose society inight have charms for me. 
He would have liked whoever I had chosen, and would have been 
pleased if I ad shown preference to any one among the crowd. I was 
the worshipped idol of the house, and the general idolatry of which I was 
the object, went far, perhaps, to guard me against any individual predi- 








lection. I was too happy and too much flattered, to inquire into the 
state of my own heart, aud besides, there was so much paternal tender- 
ness in my hasband’s manner toward me, although he ouly showed his 
fondness by sometimes holding me to his heart, and kissing my forehead, 
from which he gent!y parted my hair, that I should have feared to dis- 
turb my happiness by seeking to render it complete. He would some- 
times, however, playfully rally me ou my indifference, and tell me that 
all that tended to add to my happiness would increase his own. 

“Once, and once only, I thought L loved, and was beloved. A man 
whose genius had reudered him illustrious, who was powerful from his 
high tavour with the emperor, and who was doubly captivating by his 
renown aud appearance, although he had passed the meridian of lite, 
sought me with a signal devotion that deceived me. I was not elated 
with pride, but rather with gratitude and surprise. I loved him for a 
time, or rather [ loved a self-created delusion under his name. I might 
have yielded to the charm of such a feeling, had I not discovered, that 
what I supposed to be a emen attachment of the heart, was on his 
part only au infatuation of the senses. When I perceived the real nature 
of his love, it became odious to me, and I blushed to think how I had 
been deceived; I took back my heart, and wrapped myself once more in 
the cold monotony of my happiness. 

“ The morning was spent in deep aud engaging studies with my hus- 
band, whose willing disciple I was. During the day, we took long and 
solitary walks in the woods of St. Cloud or of Meudon; and in the even- 
ing, a tew grave, and for the most part elderly friends, would meet and 
discourse upon various topics, with all the freedom of intimacy. These 
cold, but indulgent hearts inclined toward my youth, from that natural 
bias which makes the love of the aged descend on the youthful, as the 
Streams of suow-covered summits flow downward to the plain. But 
these hoary heads seemed to shed their snows on me, and my youth 
pined and wasted away in the ungenial atmosphere of age. There lay 
too great a space of years, between their hearts and mine! Oh! what 
would I not have given to have had one friend of my own age, by the 
contact of whose warm heart I might have dissolved the thoughts that 
froze within me, as the dew of morning congeals upon the plants that 
grow too near these mountain glaciers. 

* * -_ * 


We visited together, in succession, every creek and cove, or sandy 
beach of the lake, every mountain pass, or ridge ; every grotto, or remote 
valley ; every cascade hidden among the rocks of Savoy. We saw more 
sublime or smiling landscapes, more mysterious solitudes, more enchant- 
ed deserts, more cottages hangiug on the mountain-brow, half. way be- 
‘ween the clouds and the abyss, more foamiug waters in the sloping 
Meadows, more forests of dark pines disclosing their gloomy colonnades 
and echoing our steps beneath their domes, than might have hidden a 
whole worid of lovers. To each of these we gave a sigh, a raptare, or a 

Sssing ; we implored them to preserve the memory of the hours we had 
passed together, of the thoughts they had inspired, the air they had given 
pa ote Ot we Aone he drunk in the hollow of our hands, the leit 
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ees See dies — red, the print of our footsteps on the dewy grass, 
give ack to us one day with the particle of existence that 
oe there as we passed ; so that naught might be lost ot the bliss 
pe es ta »wed within us, and that we migut receive back each minute | 

"asy, or emunation of ourselves, in that faithful treasure-house of 

pe pay where nothing is lost, not even the breath we have just exhal- 
pre aoe ve pr oe think we have lost. Never, perhaps, siuce me 
pe _ ba — a es, these torrents, aud these rocks, did such tender | 
i nae pa Wee oe from these mountains to Heaven! There was | 
mba — itle hoe ove enough to animate all nature, earth, air, and 
sighs greenday trees, cedar and hyssop, aud to make them give torth 
es piratious, voice, perfume, and fame enough, to fill the whole 
- etaary vf uatare, evea if more vast aud mute than the desert in which 
© wandered. Hada globe been created for ourseives alone, we alone 
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wuld have sufficed to people and to quicken it, to give it voice and lan- 
guige, praise and love, for all eternity! And who shall say that the bu- 
tan soul is not infinite? Who, beside the woman he adores, befure the 
face of nature, aud beneath the eye of God, e’er felt the limits of exist- 
e ce, or of his power of life and love? O Love! the base may fear thee, 
aud the wicked proscribe thee! Thou art the high priest of this world, 
the revealer of Immortality, the fire of the Altar ! and without thy ray, 
man wuuld not even dimly comprehend Eternity ! 
. - * 7 


One sunny evening, when our boat lay in a calm and sheltered creek, 
formed by the Mont da Chat, and that we were delightfully lulled by the 
distant sound of a cascade which perpetually murmurs in the grottoes 
through which it filtrates, before losing itself in the abyss of waters, our 
boatmen landed to draw some nets they had set the day before. We re- 
mained alone in the boat, which was moored to the branch of a fig-tree 
by a slender rope: the motion of the boat caused the branch to bend and 
break, without our being aware of it, and we drifted out to the middle of 
the bay, nearly three bundred yards from the perpeadicular rocks with 
which itis surrounded. The waters of the lake iu this part were of that 
brouzed colour, and had that molten appearance and lovk of heavy im- 
mobility, which the shade of overhanging cliffs always gives; and the 
perpendicular rocks which surrounded it indicated the unfathomable 
depth of its waters. ! might have taken up the oars and returned to 
shore, but we felt a thrill of pleasure at our loneliness, aud the absence of 
any form of living nature. We would have wished to wander thus, on a 
boundless firmament, instead of on a sea with shores. We no longer 
heard the voices of the boatmes, who had gone along the Savoy shore, 
and were now hidden from our view by some projecting rocks; we only 
heard the distant trickling of the cascade, the barmonious sighs of the 
piues, when some playtul breeze swept, for an instant, through the stili 
aud heavy airs, and the low ripple of the water against the sidcs of the 
boat, which gently undulated at our slightest movement. 

Our boat lay half in shade and half in sunshine—the head in sunshine, 
and the stern in shade. I was sitting at Julie’s feet in the bottom of the 
boat, as on the first day when I broug!it her back from Haute-Combe. 
We took delight in calling to remembrance every circumstauce of that 
tirat day, that mysterious era from which the world commenced for us— 
for that day was the date of our love! She was half reclining, with one 
arm hanging over the side of the boat, the other leaned upon my should- 
er, aud ber hand played with a lock of my long hair; my head was 
thrown back, so that I could only see the heavens above, and her face, 
which stood out on the blue black ground of the sky. She bent over 
me, as if to coutemplate her sun on my brow, her light in my eyes; an 
exp:ession of deep, calm, aud inetlable happiness was diffused over her 
features, and gave to her beauty a radiance and splendour which was in 
harmony with the surrounding glory of the sky. Suddenly I saw her 
turn pate and withdraw her arms from the side of the boat, and from my 
shoulder ; she staried up as if awakened from sleep, covered for one in- 
stant her face with her two hands, and remained in deep and silent 
thought; then withdrawing her hands, which were wet with tears, she 
said, ina tone of calm and serene determination, “ Ob! let usdie!...” 

After these words she remained silent for an instant, then resumed: 
“Yes! let us die, for earth has nothing more to give, and Heaven no- 
thing more to promise!" She gazed at the sky and mountain, the lake 
aud its translucid waves around ur. ‘“ Seest thou,” she said (it was the 
tirst and the lust time that she ever used that form of speech which is ten- 
der orsolemn, according as we address God or man), “ seest thou that 
all is ready around us for the blessed close of our two lives! Seest thou 
the sun of the brightest of our days which sets, not to rise for us perhaps 
to-morrow ? Seest thou the mountains glass themselves for the last time 
in the lake; they stretch out their long shadows toward us, as if to say, 
Wrap yourselves in this shroud which I extend toward you! See! the 
deep and clear, the silent waves have prepared for us a sandy couch from 
which no man shail wake us, aud tell us to be gone! No human eye 
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humble offices to serve his beloved protectress, the spreading chestnu 

trees beneath which they sat together to speak of God, and intermingled 
their sportive theology with bursts of merriment and childish caresses, 
the landscape, mysterious and wild as they, which seems so well adapted 
to them, have all, for the lover, the poet, or the philosopher a deep and 
hidden attraction. They yield to it without knowing why. For poets 
this was the first page of that life which was a m; for philosophers it 
was the cradle ofa revolution; for lovers it is the birthplace of first love. 

We followed the stony path at the bottom of the ravine which leads to 
Charmettes, still talking of this love. We were alone. The goat-herds 
even had forsaken the dried up pastures and the leafless hedges. The sum 
shone now and then between the passing clouds, and ite coneentrated ra 
were warmer within the sheltered sides of the ravine. The redbreasts 
hopped about the bushes almost within our reach. Every now and then 
we would sit on the southern bank of the road, to read a page or two of 
the Confessions, and identify ourselves with the place. 

We fancied we saw the young vagrant, in his tattered clothes, knocking 
at the gate, and delivering, with a blush, his letter of recommendation to 
the fair recluse, in the lonely path that leads from the house to the church. 
They were so present to our fancy, that it seemed as though they were 
expecting us, and that we should see them at the window, or in the garden 
walks of Les Charmettes. We would walk on, then stop again, the spot 
seemed to attack and to repel us by turns, asa place were love had been 
revealed, but where love had been profaned also. It presented no such 
perilsto us. We were destined to carry away our love from thence, ag 
pure and as divine as we had brought it there within us. 

“ Oh!” Linwardly exclaimed, “ were I a Rousseau, what might not this 
other Madame de Warens have made me; she who is as superior to her 
of Les Charmettes, as | am inferior to Rousseau, not in feeling, bnt in 

euius.” 

° Absorbed in these thoughts, we walked upa shelving greensward, upon 
which a few walnut trees were scattered here and there. These trees 
seen the lovers beneath their shade. To the right, where the pass narrows, 
so as to appear to form a barrier to the traveller, stands the house of Madame 
de Warens, on a terrace of rough and ill ted stones. It is a little 
square building of gray stone, with two windows and a deor opening om 
the terrace, and the same on the garden side; there are three low rooms 
on the upper story, aud a large room on the ground-floor, with no other 
furniture than u portrait of Madame de Warens in heryouth. Her lovely 
face beams forth from the dust-covered and dingy canvas with beauty, 
sportiveness, and pensive grace. Poor charming woman! Had she not 
met that wandering boy on the highway—had she not opened to him her 
house and heurt, his seusitive and suffering genius might have been extin- 
guished in the mire. The meeting seemed like the etfect of chance; but 
it was predestination meeting the greet _ a rw form a - first 
love. That womansaved him; she cultivat im; she excited him in 
solitude, in liberty, and in love, as the houris of the East through plea- 
sure raise up martyrs in their young votaries. She gave him his dreamy 
imagiuation, Lis almost feminine soul, his tender accents, his passion for 
nature. Her pensive fancy imparted to him enthusiasm; the enthusiasm 
of women, of young men, of lovers, of all the poor, the oppressed, the un- 
happy of his day! She gave him the world, and he proved ungrateful !. . . 
She gave him tame, and he bequeathed opprobrium! .... But posterity 
should be grateful to them, and forgive a weakness that gave us the pro- 
phetof liberty When Rousseau wrote these odious pages against his bene- 
factress, he was no longer Rousseau, he was a poor madman. Who knows 
if his morbid and disordered imagination, which made him at that time 
see an iusult in every beacfit, aud hatred in all friendship, did not show 
him likewise the courtesan in the loving woman, and wantonness instead 
of love? Ihave always suspected it. I defy any rational man to recom- 
pose, with a semblance of probability, the character Rousseau gives to 
the woman he loved, from the contradictory elements which he describes 
in her. Those elements exclude each other: if she had soul enough to 
adore Rousseau, slice did not at she same time love Claude Anet; if she 








can see us. None will know trom what mysterious cause the empty 
bark has been washed asbore upon some rock. N» ripple on these wa- 
ters will betray to the curious or the inditferent, the spot where our two 
bodies slid beneath the wave, in one embrace ; where our two souls rose 
mingled in the surrounding ether; no sound of earth will follow us but 
the slight ripple of the closing wave! . .Oh! let us die in this de- 
light of soul, and feel of death only its entrauciag joy. One day we shall 
wish to die, and we shall die less happy. Iam a few years older than 
you, and this difference, which is uutelt now, will increase with time. 
Tae little beauty which has attracted you will oarly fade, and you will 
oaly recall with wonder the memory of your departed enthusiasm. Be- 
sides, | am to you batas a spirit... you will seek another happi- 
ness... . I should die of jealousy if you found it with another. . . . and 
I should die ot grief if [saw you unhappy through me! ... . Oh! let us 
die, let us die! let us etlace the dark or doubtful future with one last 
sigh, which will only leave on our lips the unalloyed taste of complete 





felicity.” 

“At the same moment, my heart epoke to me as forcibly as she did, and 
said what her voice said to my ear, what her looks said to my eyes, what 
solema, mute, funereal natare, in the spleudvur of her last hour, said to all 
my senses. The two voices that [ heard, the inward and the outer 
voice, said the same words, as it one had been the echo or translation of 
the cther. I forgot the universe, nd I answered, ‘ Let us die !’ 

“I wound the fisherman's ropes which I found in the boat several times 
round her body and mine, which were bound as in the same winding sheet. 
I took her up in my arms, which I had left disengaged in order to preci- 
pilate her with me into the lake. 

‘“‘ At the very instant that | was taking the spring which would forever 
have buried usin the water, I saw her turn pale, her head dropped, its 
lifeless weight sunk upon my shoulder, and I felt her knees give way be- 
neath her body. Excessive emotion and the joy of dying together, had 
forestalled death. She had fainted in my arms. The idea of taking ad- 
vantage of her insensible state to hurry her, unknown to herself, and per 
haps agaiust her own will, into my grave, struck me with horror! I fell 
back into the boat with my burthen ; I loosed the ropes that bound us, 
and laid her ou the seat; 1 dipped my hands into the lake and sprinkled 
the cold drops of water on her lips aud forehead. I kuew not how long 
she remained thus without colour, voice or motion. When she first open- 
ed her eyes and regained consciousness, night was coming on, and the 
slow dritt of the boat had carried us into the middle of the lake. 

“ God wills it not,’ Isaid. ‘ We live; what we thought the privilege 
of our love was a double crime. Is there no one to whom we belong on 
earth? no onein Heaven?’ [I added, looking upward reverentially, as 
though I had seen in the firmament the sovereign Judge and Lord of 
our destinies. ‘ Speak no more of it,” she said, in alow and hurried tone; 
‘‘ never speak of it again! You have chosen that I should live; I will 
live ; my crime was not in dying, but in taking you with me!’ There 
was something of bitterness and tender reproach in her tone and in her 
look. « [t may be,” said I, replying to her thoughts, “it may be that 
Heaven itself has no such hours as those we have just passed ; but life 
has; thatis enough to make me love it.” She soon recovered her bloom 
aud her serenity. 1 seized the oara, aud slowly rowed back to the little 
sandy beach, where we heard the voices of the boatmen, who had lighted 
a fire beneath a projecting rock. We re-crossed the lake, and returned 
home silently and thoughtfully. 

* * 
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We wished befuore we left Chambery and the valley we so much loved, 
to visit together the humbie dwelling of Jean Jacques Rousseau and Ma- 
dame de Warens, at Les Charmettes. A landscape is but a man, or a 
woman. What is Vaucluse without Petrarch 1—Sorrento without Tasso? 
What is Sicily without Theocritus, or the Paraclete without Heloise? 
What is the Annecy without Madame de Warens? What is Chambery 
without Jean Jacques Rousseau? A sky without rays, a voice without 
echo, a landscape without life ! Man does not only animate his fellow- 
men, he animates all nature. He carries his own immortality with him 
into heaven, but bequeaths another to the sputs that he has consecrated 
by his presence; it is only there we can trace his course, and really con- 
verse with his memory. We took with us the volume of the Confessions 
in which the poet of Les Charmettes describes this rustic retreat. Rous- 
seau was wrecked there by the first storms of his fate, and was rescued 
by a woman, young, lovely, and adventurous, wrecked aud lost like bim- 
self. This woman seems to have been a compound of virtues and weak- 
nesses, semsibility anc license, piety and independence of thought, formed 
expressly by nature to cherisi aud develop the strange youth, whose 
mind comprehended that of a sage, a lover, 1 philosopher, a legislator, 
aud a madman. Another woman might perhaps have produced another 
life. Ina man we can always trace the woman whom he first loved. 
Happy would he have been who had met Madame de Warens befvure her 
profanation!—She was an idol to be adored, bat the idul had been pol- 
luted. She herself debased the worship that a young and loving heart 
tendered her. The amours of this woman aud Rousseau appear like a 
leaf torn from the loves of Dapbnis and Chloe, and found soiled and de- 
filed oa the bed of a courtesan. It matters not: it was the tirst love, or 
the first delirium, if you will, of the young man. The birthplace of that 
love, the arbour where Rousseau made his first avowal, the room where 


grieved for Claude Anet and Rousseau, she did not love the young hair- 
dresser. If she was pious, she did not glory in her weakness, but must 
have deplored it; if engaging, handsome, and frail, as Rousseau depicts 
her, she could not be reduced to look for admirers among the vagrants of 
the streets, or on the highways. If she affected devotion with such a life, 
she was a calculating hypocrite ; and if a hypocrite, she was not the frank, 
open, and reserved creature of the Confessions. The likeness can not be 
true; it isafancy head and a fancy heart. There is some hidden mystery 
here, which must be attributed rather to the misgaided hand of tie artist, 
than to the nature of the woman whom he wished to represent. We must 
neither accuse the painter, whose discernment was at that time impaired, 
aor believe in the portrait, which has disfigured the sketch he at first made, 
of an adorable creature. 

For my part, I never could believe that Madame de Warens would have 
recognized herself in the questionable pages of Roussean’s old age. In 
my faucy, I have always restored ber to what she was, or what she appear- 
ed at Aunecy to the young poet—lovely, feeling, tender, frail, though really 
pious, prodigal of kindness, thirsting after love, and desirous of —— 
the tender names of mother and of mistress in the affection for the yout 
that Providence had confided to her, and whom her love had adopted. 
This is the true portrait, such as the old men of Chambery and Annec 
have told me that their fathers had transmitted to them. Rousseau’s 
mind itself bears witness agaiust his own accusations. Whence would he 
have derived his sublime and tender piety, his feminine melancholy, his 
exquisite and delicate touches of feeling, ifa woman had not bestowed 
them with her heart? No! the woman who called into existence such a 
man, was nota cynical courtesan, but rather a fallen Heloise; an Heloise 
fallen by love, and not by vice or depravity. I appeal from Rousseau, the 
morose old man, calumniating human nature, to Rousseau, the young and 
ardent lover; and when I go, as I often do, to muse at Les Charmeites, I 
seek a Madame de Warens far more touching and attractive in my imagi-~ 
nation than in his. 





JELLACHLICH, BAN OF CROATIA. 


The Ban Jellachlich ! the very name plunges us into the midst of wild 
reminiscences, barbarous heroism, strange irregular grandeurs ! Sclavon- 
ic history is rich in all these half savage, but fascinating glories. See how 
they stride out before us, the two Nicklas Zrinyi, the hero of Szigeth and 
his descendants, Czerny Georg, leader of the Serviansin their war for free- 
dom, and a whole host of others! The Ban !—the very title is fall of roman- 
tic mysticism. It is as if we heard that the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order or of the Swerdt-Bi lider was encamped before the Brandenburg 
Gate at Berlin. We thoughtall these medieval magnificences had dis- 
appeared under the peruques, Austrian as well as Prussian, of the eigh- 
teenth century. We know of nothing more venerable than Frederick the 
Great's pig-tail and Kaiser Franz’s jack-boots. But it seems all this not 
only lives, but lives very energetically and effectively. People are be- 
ginning to ask not only what is a Ban, but who is the Ban? And both 
are very proper questions and well deserving to be answered, as we hope 
to show before we have closed this paper. ‘ 

A Ban is a very respectable and a very real dignitary—something like 
our Lord Warden of the Marches, or more resembling still, the old, not 
new Italian Marchese, or German Margraf, but somewhat higher than all 
these—a sort of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as he was wont to be in the 
times of Henries and Elizabeths, when he had Desmond insurrections to 
attend to—or in the time of Charles, when the Puritans of the North in 
fierce revolt against Charles represented the Hungarians as the Catholics 
under Ormonde for the moment, the Croats and Sclavonians. In olden times 
there were many of these marches, or borders, or Banats, in the west 
and south-west provinces, until by successive absorptions they were re- 
duced to one, the united kingdoms of Croatia, Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, 
which held watch and ward for the Austrian empire, on its most danger- 
cus froutier, against the still more barbarous Turks. The “ Ban” or 
“lord,” as tue name signifies, is the third éf the Hangarian barons of the 
empire, holds in hisown land the rank of Palatine and presides at the 
“ Bantatel,” or Bau council at Agram as the Hungarian Palatine at the roy- 
al council at P’esth. And high as is the honour, it bas been raised still 
higher by the great men, (some of whom have been just noticed) who 
have heid it. Of these none perhaps is even now more famous than the 
present bearer. And yet we are ouly at the first or at most at the second 
chapter of bis history. <a 

Jellaclilich is a Croat—a Croat to our ears sounds somethiug like Cos- 
sack. ‘ 

We see a horde in the act of burning their way through defenceless vil- 
lages, or marching through towns from which their inhabitants had fled, 
no grass growing where their horses’ hoofs ouce had trod ; famiae be- 
fore, aud pestilence behind, more dangerous to friend than toe, only a few 
massacres off frum the exploits of the Turcoman and Tartar. The leader 
of Croats, to keep Croats together, must be the worst Croat of them all. 
Jellachlich, as a sort of army-elected chief, could ouly have gained their 
hearts by much the same qualities as gave Alaric aud Attila their soldier 
sovereiguties, daring, active, cunuing, cruel; the more barbarian, the 
more likely to be successful. Such certainly has been very much the 
Magyar colouring of his portrait, and trom old predilections ia favour of 
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Bostro Maria Theresia,” and y, we believe, to their heroism, or at 
jeast heroic dress, we are incliued to trust ourselves implicitly to their 
accuracy. Till lately, we candidly confess, wesaw in the Ban little more 
than a stipendiary of absolutism ; hired by the Kaiser, much as Goth or 
Dacian freebooter was hired and converted into a patrician or cousul by 
the Cesars of old to bring back, when the empire was eretaling around 
them, some rebellious fly-away kingdom toa sense of uuity aud allegiance. 
The Sclavonic version 1s of course different ; it comes from the hand of 
anadmirer. But there isa third, which is neither Magyar nor Sclavonian, 
without favour as without hate. Many of the features in the following 
outline come from one who stood near enough to see, but was clear 
enough from race-partialities, to see rightly. 

The Ban is an European priuce, in the decent European sense of the 
word; equal to any in refinement, above most in eaergy and genius. 
And it is a singular phenomenon, not less attractive to the philosophic 
historian than to the poet, the contrast which these brok: n-dowu monar 
chies present to the young democracies. The impulse of progress seems 
to have worked less wouderfully, to have thrown up less mind, if more 
minds, than the despair of dissulution. What has come forth from the 
cauldrons of France, Italy, and Prussia? Yet Austria has made a new 
eon out of an old: in her agony she has given birth to Radetsky, Win- 
diachgratz and Jellachlich. ; 

J lich—to begin with the man himself—is no Francesco Sforza, no 
Condotiere, no buccaueer of fame. He is of a noble, almost of a Ban 
family. Joseph Je!lachlich (Jeliacic), Baron Jellachlich de Buszin, is 
the eldest son of the Baron Franz Jellachlich de Busziu, who, as retired 
field-marshal and proprietor of the 62d regiment of iofautry, now Tarezky, 
died at Agram in the year 1810. Of Croatian parents on both sides, 
Joseph was born at Peterwardein, on the 16th of October of the same 
year, on the anniversary of the birth of the celebrated Czerny Georg, 
thirty years before. In the child, the characters of father and mother 
were blended; under the latter, during the prolonged absence of his 
father in the French war, the earlier part of his education was passed, and 
from her gentle teaching were drawn all those soft and kindly affections, 
that early passion for poetry, and devotion to intellectual pursuits, which 
so mark him out from his fellows ; his indomitable cctivity, his frank and 
firm spirit, his unaffected, dashing cheerfulness, he inherits from his 
father. In bis earliest infaucy he was remarkable for the quickness of 
his perceptiou, aud the accuracy and tenacity of his memory; as years 
rolled on, he gave indications of great precizion in all he applied to; al- 
ready indications were visible of that eloquence for which he has since 
been distinguished. His self control and presence of mind were far be- 

d his age. When eight years old he was presented to the Emperor; 
iser Frauz, struck by his intelligence and vivacity, took a particalar 
liking to the boy, and had him forthwith placed in the Theresian Aca- 
demy, which, despite of its clvistral and even ascetic character, has, 
somehow or other, turned out, in both the military and civil departments, 
some of the highest ornaments of the Austrian name. In this school, 
Jellachlich developed those powers for the acquisition of languages, 
which at a later period evinced themselves in the facility with which he 
ke German, Italian, French, Magyar, and the several idioms of the 
lavonic. His predilections, however, were military. Military tactics, 
with their accompanying sciences, history, especially ancient and modern 
literature, were his favourite studies, With these he combined the usual 
corporeal exercises, and became an expert fencer, a good rider, and a 
first-rate shot. .. 

At the age of eighteen, his physical and intellectual preparation being 
completed, he entered the army as sub-lieutenant in the dragoon regy- 
ment of his maternal grand uncle, the General of Cavalry and Vice-Ban 
of Croatia, the Baron Kueserich, of St. Helena, then under the command 
of Culonel Olab von Navas, and was sent to join it whilst it was stiil in 
garrison at Tarnow in Gullicia. 

In this service he soon acquired the love and esteem of those around 
him. Just and bumane to his inferiors, true hearted to his equals, punc- 
tual and submissive tohis superiors, he was at once regarded in every re- 
spect as an excellent otlicer. The Austrian army abounds in small socie- 
ties, fraternities, ‘‘ auf Noth und Tod;” oer go far to maintain that mili- 
tary _— and good fellowship which still keeps the army together. He 
was their very soul. His gay and intrepid bearing, his wild and vigour. 
ous enjoyment of life, his invincible good temper, his sparkling wit, fasci- 
nated aud informed as with one spirit every circle in which he moved. 
Of an iron constitution he was last at the table at night, first on horseback 
in the morning; in every freak, in every exploit always foremost. And 
under all this which so marked the future free-chosen chief of a bold 
adventurous people, he concealed sources of the purest and gentlest 
poetry, a soul melting with tenderness, a spirit of devotion and self sacri- 
fice, almost absolute, tohis own. Though often in female society, he is 
said to have scarcely noticed the passions he awakened ; his Shale being 
hung upon his companions in arms, and the charities of his own home. 
Over his mother and sister, of whom he was early deprived, the latter in 
the full flush of youthful beauty, he still mourns ; to his two brothers, one 
colonel in the Carlstadt Border regiment, the other Chef d’ Escadron, in 
the dragoon regiment of the Archduke Franz Josepb, he was ever most 
devotedly attached. But this somewhat dissipated life could not be con- 
tinued long with impunity. After five years his vigorous constitution 

to give way. He was attacked with a serious illness, accompa- 
nied with much suffering; at any moment it might have terminated in 
sudden dissolution. Those who saw him at that period on his bed of 
sickness, and possibly as they then thuoght it, of death speak with ad- 
miration of the unaltered composure, and almost defying serenity with 
which he met the visitation. And, then, too, it was, that he composed 
most of his poems. They well preserve the temper of mind in which 
they were written. They breathe the daring and lofty aspirations of a 
oung unsatisfied mind after a nobler future, bitter sighs over his abrupt 
i broken existence, aud a thirst and hunger for the energetic and usetul 
in deed and word—should Providence veuchsafe him an hereafter. And 
so ithappened; Providence proved merciful. In 1825 he began gradu- 
ally to recover; his convalescence soon proceeded rapidly; betore the 
ear was over he was enabled to rejvin his regiment, then quartered at 
a. It would be difficult to describe the joy, the jubilee with which 
he was received by his fellow officers. He was at once chosen by Ma- 
jor-General Baron Geramb, as his adjutant of brigade, and so serviceable 
did he render himeeif in this capacity, that on his regiment moving under 
Colonel Count St. Quentin for Poland, he was retained in the capital, nor 
allowed to follow till a year after. . 

When once more among his old comrades, he resumed all his old ha 
bits: he was the beginning, middle, and end of all proceedings. Jella- 
chlich was every where in demand: nothing could be thought of, nothing 
done without Jellachlich. No one more precise, or even pedaittic, in the 
performance of his military duties, but no sooner was the sabre thrown 
aside, than he was sure to be found at the head of his tellow-officers, in 
some desperate chase, through thick and thin, night and rain, after amuse- 
ment. After passing a joyous day in the stations near, he and his de- 
tachment were oiten in the habit of riding back miles together to be in 
time for the parade of the morning. Jellachlich was a reckless rider. 
On more than one occasion horse and rider escaped from pit and morass 
by his presence of mind or the timely aid of his companions. In the 

tumult of these wild expeditions it was that he composed most of his 
war and soldier songs, and in particular the “ Garrison’s-Lied,” or “ Gar- 
rison Song,” so well known and 60 heartily sung through the whole of the 
Austrian army. A joyous chaunt it is, a biting satire on the old antiqua- 





. ted martinet system of Austrian tactics, but withal full of right good- 


hope for the future, a hearty inspirating cheer, like the cal! of a trumpet ; 
to good fellowship, brotherly union, and an honest soldierly maintenance 
of military spirit aud discipline. 
now the French Revvlation of July broke out, and great was the 
bustle on every side. In the apprehension of immediate war, augmen- 
tations, advancements, promotions, a general etir showed itself through 
the whole empire. Jellachlich profited with the rest. Through the 
of the then new president of the Council of War, Baron 
von Radossevich, an old aud grateful friend of his father’s, he was promo- 
ted to the rank of captain-lieutenant in one of the Hulan border regi- 
ments. The separation from bis old fellow-officers was on both sides a 
severe trial. Nor to thie day is it furgotten. Bighteen years have now 
, but the evidences of his attachment are as strong as ever; whilst 
is now, as always, their favourite. His “‘ Garrison's Lied” they claim 
as their especial property: no joyous occasion is ever allowed to pass 
without thundering it out, as of old, in hearty chorus. Nor was this 
to them ; he soon added new friends to old: every where loved 
as soon as known, he succeeded in winning, as no other officer had yet 
done, the sympathy of the entire army. In the beginning of 1837, Jella- 
ehlich advanced another step. We find him major of the Golluer reg’- 
ment of infantry, now the regiment of the Archduke Ernest, and adju- 
tant-General to Count Vetter of Lilienberg, then military governor of 
Dalmatia. 

From this period forth we must look on Jellachlich as anew man; the 
turbulence of his youth began to settle down: he gradually assumed the 
more earnest passions of manhood. In his new situstion, and under the 
guidance of his gifted chief, he applied himself with eagerness to the 
study of the character and position of Dalmatia: a poor province, but 
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to Austria of incalculable importance, as was well seen by the sagacity 
of Napoleon. On the death of Lilienberg, Jellachlich, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, was appointed to the tirst Border regiment of the Ba- 
nat, and in 1842 took its command as colonel. At the head of this distin- 
guished corps he repelled the incursions of the Bosnians, and by his conu- 
rage and judgment at the affair at Posvid, gave already promise of his 
future military glory. 

Bat military ped and talent were only means to anend. Jellachlich 
was soon tu appear in a higher position and character than that of a mere 
successful cominander. 

The revolution of March, 1848, opened altogether a new era to the 
Austrian empire. Rights, which had been well won by many a bioody 
and prolonged war, long claimed aud long promised to a devoted people, 
were at length conceeded, when they could no longer be refused, to all 
his states by the Emperor Ferdinand. In the time, in the manner in 
which these concessions were made, there were many elements of confu- 
sion. The court was reluctant, the people di-trustful. There had beer 
a long inward struggle, ander outward appearances of stagnation, not 
anooly between sovereign und subject, but, as iis now known, between 
court and cabinet. Even Metternich, behind the country, was far in 
advance of the Camurilla. For some time past, at least wise, if not lib- 
eral, he saw, and warned, and would have etfected as he had advised, 
many changes, as indispensabie as they were just, not so much through 
love of reform as through fear of revolution. No wonder then that with 
this consciousness—nations in these moments and matters havea sort of 
instinct—Hungary should have endeavoured to secure beyond the contin- 
gency of a re-action, her own liberties, and, as the most effectual mode, 
should have resolved to separate from the empire ad to set up for her- 
self. Not so Croatia her object was the same as that of Hungary, but 
the meaas sound policy pointed out for its attainment widely different. 
Had Hungary been a homogeneous community, with no antagonism of 
language, race, and religion, the course for each of the three states which 
compose her kingdom ought in policy and patriotism to have been the 
same. Butsuch is not the case : and here, as elsewhere, the results na 
turally flowing from such diversity have followed. Apprehension of the 
future, resentment for the past, soon produced a total opposition of thought 
and action. The possessors of power feared to share their power : those 
excluded from power, claimed and proceeded to enforce its participation. 
A Magyar ascenudeucy was established ; not in the sense of the common 
interests of Hungary, butot those of a faction in Hungary; like all fac 
tions, unjust and unwise, it claimed all for itself, and would share nothing 
with its fellow subjects and fellow-countrymen, the Sclavonic races of 
Croatiz aud Dalmatia. There was no excuse for this. These races in 
number are superior to the Magyar, nor was there any other ground more 
tenable to justify such assumption. In a mere bruce conqueror such 
course might have been consistent; in men who demanded rights for 
themselves, who justified their effurts for separation on the ground of 
these rights, who went so far as to attempt to enforce them against Aus- 
tria in favour of Italy, it was an absurd and unendurable atrocity. It will 
best be understood by English readers by referring to similar hypocrisies 
in Irish history, to that cry of the Irish Protestant Parliament of 1782, for 
indepeudence from England, in the name of Ireland, at the same time 
that they were disdaiufully shutting out alarge portion of Irishmen, the 
whoie of the great Catholic masses, from its enjoyment; clamouring for a 
free constitution, as if a constitution for a party, and not for a country, 
could by any possibility be free. 

Whilst in connexion with Austria, as a dependent member of the em. 
pire, as one only of the three united kingdoms, this monopolising and 
excluding puiicy was hardly practicable. To leave full range for the 
injustice, the Magyar must, in the first instance, be left to himself. To 
oppress Sclavism there must be no monitor German or Tzeckian: no em- 
pire, no head, no controlorcommand. Hence, as the obvious prelimina- 
ry, separation from Vienna became necessary, not so much from hostility 
to the Kaiser, as through detestation of the fellow-subject Sclave. Not 
equality or freedom, but right to rale, and not be ruled, was their de- 
mand. And there soon could be no mistake about the means. Short 
ouly of a state of open revolt to her still recognised king was the condi- 
tion of Hungary from the month of April on. She sent her ambassadors 
to Vienna, and later to Frankfort, as if altogether to a foreign Power ; she 
claimed the right of raising and disposing of her own troops, bound not 
by the general but special Hungarian oath: she used every effort to di- 
vert from their allegiance troops till then devoted to the emperor: she 
expressed her sympathies openly and unequivocally with the insurgents 
ot Ltaly : she recalled her regiments from Lombardy, and refused all fur- 
ther aid for the continuance of the war: she repudiated all share in the 
imperial debt, all joining in the imperial coniribations, all help of blood 
or mouey, “ were the monarchy itself thereby to fall to pieces:” ina 
word, in terms as plain as deeds could speak it, she declared her fixed 
determination to have nothing henceferward in common with the empire. 
[n this emergency Croatia saw herself a_ serf still, in a free coun- 
try, involved im a life and death struggle for right and equality, ina 
farious contest for home and altar—the worst of all civil wars, Aid had 
she none against the menaced wrong, but in her own — arm and the 
protection of the empire, which, however weak it might be againstall, 
was all-powerful agaiasteach. To the empire, then, aud to ita head she 
flew. The emperor and the monarchy, one and undivided, was her battle- 
cry along the whole of her borders, a cry which burst the bonds which for 
800 years had bound south Sclavonia to Hungary, and let loose on that 
devoted land agaiust the will and despite of the remonstrances of Croatia, 
herself, the wild hordes of the Raizes and Servians. 

It was at this moment, preguant with the destinies of their country and 
the iutegrity of the monarchy, that a Croatian deputation arrived at Vien- 
na. They came to lay at the foot of the throne the expression of their 
fears—of their devotedness. They pledged ‘* Gut” and “ Blut” for the 
maintenance of the Imperial crown, the union of the empire. But they 
implored the emperor to give them meaus and ery to redeem this 
pledge. They prayed him to place at their head a chief who could Jead 
them, and whom they would follow. They solicited him to nominate a 
man equal to the emergency, to appoint as their Ban the Colouel Joseph 
Jellachlich. 

The emperor was not insénsible to the dangers which were fast gathering 
around him, and sympathised in their apprehension and resentment at the 
proceedings in Hungary. He granted the prayer. Jellachlich was ap- 
pointed Ban of the three united kingdoms ; and in a few days after cov- 
ered with honours. He was successively created privy counsellor, field- 
marshal, proprietor of two regiments, ms § 
the Banat, Waradin and Carlstadt districts. 

The new Ban at once comprehended the weight and responsibility of 
his position. They were no ordinary times; it was not an ideal dignity. 
A great Sclavouic movement had begun ; not volunteered but provoked ; 
therefore more like!y to be passionate and perilous. He was called on 
to master and guide it. Thereby only could the rights of his own race, 
religion, and land be vindicated, the rights and power of the emperor 
maiutained, the freedom, with the order of the whole community, conso- 
lidated. ‘‘ My lot,” says he, writing confidentially at this time to a friend, 
“iscast. I take the straightforward path, the frank and open course: if 
[ fall, I fall asa soldier, a patriot, anda faithful servant of my emperor 
and lord !” 

But this was no easy task ; to master the movement, it was first nec- 
cessary to master the sympathies of his countrymen, to penetrate himself 
with the fulcessof Sclave nationality, to seize and wield the common 
heart. But this he sought not by blind fanaticism to the phantom of Pans- 
clavism, as the German papers Sune asserted, nor by servile submission 
to the pretensions of the Czar, its assumed head, as was echoed from the 
Tribune of Pesth to the Aulavf Vienna, still less by any miserable co- 
quetry for a momentary popularity with all parties. Jellachlich was the 
idol of his uation, but his secret was simple and honest. He was so by 
force of character and virtues; he was so because quick and bold in the 
hour of danger, with iron hand be seized and worked the rudder of the 
state, and over surf and rock bore the panama ee gallantly and safe- 
ly into port. Tudefatigable, universal, every where present, and on every 
emergency, harauguing the people, adwonishing the authorities, adjuring 
the clergy, in the street, at the council, from the altar, praising and punish 
ing, conciliating and organizing, he was the very man for the times as the 
times were the very times for him. Nothing discouraged him ; nothiv 
daunted him. He met the popular tumult, and the enemy's charge, wit 
the same bolduess, the same composure. A turbulent meeting had just 
disputed some ofhis orders: he eutered it without notice or attendants ; 
the murmurs, every moment growing louder, rang along the benches, till 
at last one who seemed to act as spokesman for the others, relying on their 
numbers, stept forward and exclaimed, 

. “No! though at the head of 10,000 bayonets thon shall never intimi- 
ate us.” 

Jellachlich struck his sabre calmly aside, and replied,— 

“ And without arms, the Ban keeps order and quiet in the land.” 

The resistance of the crowd was changed into admiration, enthusiastic 
“ Zivios !” burst forth from every side. 

And thas it was that he succeeded in breathing into the South Sclavonic 
moveinent one feeling and one will. Every heart clung to him as to the 
only champion of his country’s righte, or preserver of her good order and 
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peace. Croatia was not without its ultra-democratic party ; eve, 
amongst the Sclaves there were sympathisers with the Hungarians, bu 
whatever may have been their opinions or views, their aumbers Wer 
few. The great mass of the nation, beyond all question, had bat one . 
litical creed,—union with the empire, maintenance of their nationality 
fall development of its resources and liberties, on a perfect equality wij, 
every other portion of the state. 
In the excitement naturally resulting from the collision of two such 
powerfal elements. it could hardly be expected that the decencies aug { 
properties of literary warfare would be much regarded. The arrowh 
shot forth from the Hungarian press against the Ban, whose crime, aji,, 
all, was not more than endeavouring to obtain for Croatia what the \ 
gyar looked for for Hungary, and who in a juncture of general weakn¢, 
and faithlessness, gave a sigual example of energy and devotedness ty )), 
country and sovereign, were sent back, it is true, by the Croatian. pf, 
there was this difference between them: the Croatian press did not j, 
termeddle with the domestic affairs of Hungary, it acted on the dofey 
sive, it defended the cause of the Ban and the country, and howeve 
provoked, always replied with dignity and self-control. But the ti, 
was past in which such weapons could muck avail. 

Newspaper invectives were uo longer adequate to repress his growing 
a. Recourse was had to other expedients. It was sought to reude 
im suspected in the eyes of thé very sovereign whom he was labour: 
to serve. To be concluded next week. 7 
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Inptan Cory anv tHe Saccnantne Pumrexin x Exatua sp.—In May 
we published an account of some of the experiments about to be mad, by 
the above named gentleman (Mr. Cansdell), who had then recently ary, 
from Wisconsin, in the far west of the United States, in the hope of by,” 
able to raise in this country a profitable crop of the above valuable gr: 
and the saccharine pumpkin, so extensively grown as au andet crop 
alinost every State in the Union, as well as in British North Ameri: 
and where their value for the purpose of fattening cattle, sheep aud pip 
has long been known and appreciated. In our former notice of i 
Cansdell’s intention, we stated that his Royal Highness Prince Alber 
had been the first to patronise and encourage the important underta 
ing, and with that view had commauded experiments to be made by \ 
Cansdell, at the Flemish Farm, Windsor, aud we, at the sume time, pr 
mised to watch the progress of the proceedings, and communicate { 
resuit to our readers. It appears the proper time for planting Ludi 
corn, &c., in America is ia April, or by the Ist of May, but the vw: 
spring and other circumstances prevented Mr. Cansdell from commence: 
operations until the latter end of May, six weeks later than usual ; ye 
notwithstanding this delay, dnd a season unusually cold and wet, ) 
has had the satisfaction of harvesting a crop of Iudian corn, a large pr 
portion of which was fully ripe, and an under crop of the sacchari: 
pumpkin, exceeding in quality and quantity any thing ever seen in th 
States, a large portion of which has been consumed by the ox which hag 
won tor his Royal Highuess the highest prize at the Cattle Show ig 
Baker street, where a variety, weighing from 40!b. to G01L, with sampla_ 
of the maize, are, by permission of his Royal Highness, now being ex 
hibited by Mr. Cansdell, together with several specimens of his othe 
plantations at Hadleigh, iu Suffolk, and at Tolleshunt D’Arcy, Esser 
where, on a very heavy-land farm, he has just grown on one acre a gou 
crop of corn aud upwards of 20 tons of pumpkins, on which two heifen — 
have been fat‘ened with decided advantage over two others put up « 
the same time on mangold wartzel, and a large quantity fed out to pig 
and cows has been eaten by them with an eagerness that showed the 
were a natural and agreeable food. Mr. Cansdell states that the grown 
of the joint crops, it kept free from weeds, entirely prevents the necessi 
of a clean or long fallow, and that iv any ordinary seasou a good whe 
crop may be expected to follow. Ifsuch be the tact, it will certain 
be a boon to agriculturists and the public in general, to whose furthe 
consideration we strongly recommend Mr. Cansdell’s praiseworthy ex 
deavours.—London Morning Post. 





















































































































































Dinner oF THE Frencu anv Enotisn Journarists in Paris.—Oae 
of the most magnificent banquets ever given at the celebrated restavrant 
the Trois Fréres, took place on Monday evening, the 15th ult. The oc- 
casion of this dinner was the retirement of Andrew O'Reilly, Esgq., fo 
many years the correspondent of the Z'imes in the French capital; some _ 
French and English journalists being desirous of paying a tribute of 1 
spect to Mr. O'Reilly, who was the first English correspondent establisi 
ed in Paris. Lord Brougham was to have taken the chair, but was up. 
avoidably prevented ; his Lordship, however, sent a letter, bighly land: 
tory of Mr. O'Reilly. The British Cousul in Paris, Pickford, Esq 
was, therefore, the President, faced by T. Barry, Esq., the projector a; 
one of the chief directors of the Tours aud Bordeaux Railroad. Thes 
were also present, Arthur Webster, Esq., Anthony Rothschild, Esq., Doc: 
tors Ojlitfe and Berlin ; Nelson, Esq..C. L, Gruneisen, Bsq., A. Ter 
ry, Esq. ; Messrs. W. and A. Galignani, Boos, Fraser, Cochraue, Bauer 
O’Mar, Gauthier, Doctor Lardner, Rafferty, Barker, Mackenzie, a!! con 
nected with the English press in Paris; M. Chaix d’ Estange, the cel 
brated advocate ; M. Armand Bertin, proprietor of the Journal des Debati 
M. Emile de Girardin, of the Presse; M. Lemoine, of the Débats ; \ 
Lebey, of the Presse, &c. The chairman proposed “ The French Nati 
and its President.” M. Bertin followed with “ The Health of the Quee 
ot England.” The Consul gave the toas! in honour of Mr. O'Reilly, wh 
responded in a neat speech, remarking that when he first began as 
Correspondent iv Paris there were only two mails per week, now ther 
were fourteen. M. de Girardin proposed ‘“* The House of Rothschild an 
Public Credit.” Mr. Anthony Rothschild, in returning thanks, state 
that credit mainly depended on the tone of the public press. The tos: 
ot ‘The French Bar” called up M. Chaix d’Estange, who spoke eli 
quently, urging that respect for the law was one of the great essentia! 
tor a nation to be stable. Many complimentary speeches were exchay; 
ed between the journalists. 











Triputes Omittev.—In recording the death of Lieut. Col. Conol! 
M. P. for Donegal, in our Obituary of the 3rd inst., we extracted from : 
Irish paper a passing testimonial to his worth. We might have adde 
that on assuming the name of Conolly which came to him with a valuab! 
estate, he liberally made over to his younger brother his own patrimou 
al property, that it might still be held by one bearing his father’s nam: 
The younger son in this case was the Right Hon. Sir Richard Pakenhas, 
K. C. B. Her Britannic Majesty’s late Minister to the United States. 
The Col. McGregor, whose name we lately recorded xa being made! 
Knight Commander of the Bath, is the officer who formerly commands) 
the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, He was senior officer of a large de 
tachment of troops embarked on board the Kent, East Indiaman, when st! 
took fire and was burnt in the Bay of Biscay during a gale of wind. 
that occasion, when the Cambrian, brig, bore down to rescue the crew 
and passengers of the burning ship, who were only saved by lowerii; 
themselves into the boats from theend of the spanker boom, Cul. McGrei 
or gave the memorable word, that the troops were to embark in‘: Fune: 
ral order—officers last.’ Such an anecdote as this deserves occasion* 
repetition. 





MARRIED.—On Thursday evening, February 22d, at Grace Church, by the Rev. Dr 7’ 
lor, HENRY G. L. BLEIDORN, Ese., merchant, late of Hamburg, Germany, to }! RUA 
ANN, only daughter of William Stenton, Esq., late of Sheffield, England. 


- 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 107 1 4 @ 107 1-2. 


TUNE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1849. 
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Mr. S. T. Stanton is re-engaged as travelling agent for this office. Mr. Pee? 
and Mr. Nimmo are in the South and West, also collecting for us. 


—_ — _ i 





The attempts lately made at auticipating the arrival of the Cunsré 
Steamers from England by communication between Halifax and sow? 
port in Maine or Massachusetts were not successful, as may be reme™ 
bered ; but the enterprise of the associated city papers of New York, aa 
the lengthened telegraphic lines have fairly carried out the project. Th 
Europa, having left Liverpool on Saturday the 10th inst., arrived at H / 
fax on Wednesday afternoon last, after a eplendid winter passag® of 7 
days. A despatch was carried by horse express to Digby Gut, ie 
on the Bay of Fundy, opposite to St. Johns N. B. A steamer convey 
the news across the Bay to this latter port, whence it was telegraphe 
through Portland and Boston to this city. A detention of eleven ~~ 
occured at Digby in consequence of the accumulated marses of ice re 
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dering it a work o! extreme d fficul'y to get the stesm«r Commer’ ut 
We avail ourse!ves, ticre ore, of yesterday mornin;’s papers in mak ng 
apa short summary of the news, which in general topics is some hat 
barren of interest. We go to press too early to await the Europa’s utrival 
here. 

Parliament was opened by the Queen in person; but the speech fiom 
the Throne has not been forwarded by telegraph. The report says that 
it leans strongly to Free Trade doctrines, and furthermore that Lord J. 
Russell in the debate on the address, said, that “ he had been formerly in 
favour of a fixed daty on corn, but the House not having chosen to adopt 
that mode, but having chosen to set corn entirely free, I hope that no at- 
tempt, above all 1 hope no successful attempt, will be made at renewing 
any duty upon that new article of sustenance.” The term new article is 
probably a misprint; and we beg to say that the bad grammar is none of 
ours. AQ bill for the modification of the Navigation Laws is to be 
immediately introduced, the term here employed being very inde- 
finite. Every possible retrenchment in every department of the State 
expenditure appears also to have been promised by Lord John in Her 
Majesty's name. The cholera continues its ravages with almost the same 
virulence as when the preceding steamer sailed. Farther intelligence 
bas arrived from India, but is not important. 

There appears to be centinued improvement and increased activity in 
all branches of manufacturing industry. The Mouey Market was ex- 
ecedingly easy. ‘The three per cent. Cunsols on the 10th ust. were quot- 
ed at 924. United States Stock was also in demand at an increased rate. 
Weobserve 107 quoted for the Six per Cents. The Cotton market had 
been very buoyant, immense sales having been effected. The Corn 
market, and the cessation of duty on the 1st ult., are thus noticed in the 
report :—* The corn markets throughout the United Kingdom have been 
steady. On the whole, greater activity has prevailed during the fort- 
night. The immediate effect of the cessation of the Corn Laws of 1846, 
and a substitution of a nominal duty on all descriptions of grain, has beeu 
much the same as anticipated. Prices have not fallen, but, ou the con- 
trary, are well supported, and, in some instances, have advanced.” 

The intelligence from Ireland relative to the trial of Mr. C. G. Duffy, 
is of the usual kind—the past ni/—the future uncertain. It would in. 
deed be a more dignified proceeding if the Irish Government were to 
abandon the prosecution, rather than to drag on the unseemly legal 
squabbies whicli have for mouths past disgraced the Law Courts of Dub 
lin. The effect produced on disturbers of the peace by the promptuess 
and efficacy of wilitary m-asures is mach weakened by the totally op- 
posite character of the Government prosecutions. We observe, with re- 
gret, that the Lord Lieutenant has thought it necessary to ask for a tem- 
porary renewal of the act for suspending the habeas corpus actin Ireland, 
though at the same time we are well assured that the extraordinary an- 
thority vested in the hands of Lord Clarendou will be exercised with 
moderation. Fifty years ago, political persecutions might have been the 
result ; at present we look only to the preservation of peace. The tele. 
graphic report states that this bill has been read a first time in the House 
of Commons. 

The R ght Hon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, K.C.B., is appointed Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to the Government of the United States. Sir Henry, 
it will be remembered, recently filled the pust of British Minister at Mad 
rid, aud was compelled to qnit it under circumstances of a very trying 
character, that must be fresh in the recollection of our readers. They 
are recorded at length in the A/dion of July 1. His conduct on that occa- 
sion was generally approved. Sir Henry, who is an eldee brother of 
the novelist, was for several years Secretary of Legation iu Paris, the very 
focus of diplomacy ; and to the ability and tact he displayed in the work- 
jug out of several nice and complicated questions, he was mainly indebted 
for his rise in official life. 





To the requisite qualifications for his new sta- 
tion, Sir Heary adds scholarly acquirements, a literary taste, and a ready 
pen. He published fifteen years ago a book on the condition of France, 
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troops, aller a might march made with the # Ole st secresy. Tue contest 
lasted four hours, and was a fierce and desperate one, but the victory was 
at last obtained by the forces of the government, by setting fire to the 
honses occupied by the insurgents,—the counsel to do so being given by 
a weman of the village, who was herself the first to set the example of 
applying the torch. 

A great number perished iu the flames, more than a hundred were 
drowned in the endeavour to gain the steamboat. Many more were 
bayoneted, and more than 500 were taken prisoners. The next morning 
the steamboat, with 109 persons and a quantity of arms, was captured, 
together with seven felugcas and thirty pirogues. This extinguished the 
maritime resources of the insurgents, and the land forces were reduced 
by the engagement to a body of 300 men, which retreated over to the 
other side of the river ou the evening of the same day. A number of 
leaders are among the captured, the most noted being the three sons of 
Gen. Paez—Sabas, Ramon and Tomas. 

President Monagas has convened the Congress, and would annovnce 
to it, on the 20th ult., that the pacification of Venezuela was almost en- 
lirely accomplished. 


If this be a true version, we trust we shal! hear no more of General 
Paez. The complete triamph of either party would be preferable to 
protracted warfare. The Journal of Commerce of Thursday last, con- 
tained at length an account of these proceedings translated from the 
official despatch of General Broceno commanding the government 
forces. It is dated Ist ult., ou board the steamer Lideratador at an chor be- 
fore San Carlos de Zulia. 





Monsizur Caset.—This would-be founder of a “ happy valley” seems 
to be coming rapidly to the close of his career. His “ Journey to Icaria,” 
that we noticed some months since, was a delicious bit of pleasantry, 
whether so intended by himself or not. We mentioned also early in the 
winter his arrival in this city, and the comparative failure of an entertain 
ment got up by his countrymen iu his houour. It now appears, that not on- 
ly has his Icarian project entirely failed, but the failure has been attended 
with serious, even fatal consequences. A poor Spaniard in New Orleans 
has committed suicide, driven to despair by utter ruin, entailed upon 
him in ranking himself amongst the disciples and victims of Cabet. He 
has left behind him a short but emphatic letter to Cabet, conjuring him 
to abandon his pernicious schemes, and two lines to his uutortunate fel- 
low sufferers imploring them to give up “so ambitious a man”—a mild 
term truly under the circamstanees. If Cabet have more heart than a 
mill-stone, which we doubt, this letter will haunt him to his grave. But 
this is not all. The New Orleans Bee publishes a statement signed by 
twenty-two of these misguided Icarians, charging upou M. Cabet, in no 
measured terms, systematic deception, cruelty, falsehood, and spoliation. 
He induced them to embark from France, took charge of the property 
‘they left behind, and now that they have lost health, time, and means in 
a search for this imaginary colony, they claim from M. Cabet the moneys 
or the equivalent in property that they left in his hands. But reimburse- 
ment is no part of M. Cabet’s social system. He pleads tke “ social com- 
pact ;” and finally to get rid of their importunities buys up for a very 
moderate sum their claims upon himself! The Icarians say that they 
were urged into this agreement by his tricks and threats; and they now 
enter a solemn protest against the whole proceeding, denounce him as a 
swindler, and declare their intention to prosecute in law. If we notice 
any counter-statement put forth by M. Cabet, we will certainly publish 
it. In the meantime, with sincere sympathy for the sufferers, we rejoice 
that Communism has agaia been tried aud found wanting. 





It was expected that General Taylor, the President elect, would reach 
the seat of Government last night. His passage from Baton Rouge to. 
wards Washington has been rendered uncomfortable and retarded by an 
anusual quantity of ice in the Ohio river. At every place, however, 
through which he has passed, or at which he has made a stay, he has re- 
ceived strong demonstrations of the esteem in which he is held, and of 
the confidence reposed iu his political integrity and his decision of char- 
acter. The new Cabinet is not named, but it is announced positively 





that under the title, ‘‘ The Monarchy of the Middle Classes,” excited cor. 
siderable notice. We have only one more fact of which o remind our 
readers, aud which may be of interest to the sociai circles of Washington 
Sir Henry, uwilike his several successive predecessors, is a married man. 
He married a few months siuce a daughter of the late Lord Cowley, 
niece to the Duke of Wellington. We have no doubt that under this 
new appointment, British interests will be ably, zealously, and fully rep- 
resented at the seat of Government; and we believe also that there is a 
prestige amongst Americans in fivour of the name of Bulwer. 





Excepting from France, no Continental news is transmitted. The news 
from Paris we give in the words of the despatch, and regret that it is not 
more satisfactory. 


“ There is very little news from the Continent of importance or gene- 
ral interest, except as it regards France. Immediately after the sailing of 
the Niagara, intelligence was received in England that the breach between 
the Asseinly and the President had widened into a feartul gulf. 

Areal or sham plot was disclosed to the French Ministry, and for a few 
days Paris again assumed the appearance of a beleaguered city. The 
streets were occupied by no fewer than 80,000 men; and Gen. Changar- 
nier plainly intimated that the first barricade that was attempted to be 
raised, would be the signal for a general slaughter. 

Whether the Red Republicans were surprised or unprepared to cope 
with the extensive military arrangements concerted—certain it is that 
Paris for afew days trembled on the verge of anew revolution ; the 
issue of which can scarcely be doubted, as Marshal Bugeaud was des. 
patched from Paris to bring up a strong division of the Army of the Alps 
ostensibly to command Buarges during the State trials, but with no less 
object than that of overawing the Red Republicans in Paris. 

he ditfsreuces between the Garde Mobile and the Army of the Line 
only added fuel to the flame which hourly grew in iutensity. The mo- 
tion for getting rid ot the propositions pf M. Rateau to dissulve the Na- 
tional Assembly, was only defeated by a narrow majority of 416 over 
405. 

Since that vote a greater tranquillity has prevailed, and once more we 
have to announce that the struggle passed off without mortal strife. Nu- 
merous arrests were, however, made. 

In the National Assembly on the 26th ult., the Minister of the Interior 
announced that he had been directed by the President of the Republic to 
present a bill against clubs. 

The Assembly had already enacted severe penalties with the view to 
Yepress excesses aud remove dangers so alarming to suciety. Govern- 
meut had ordered a namber of Clubs to be closed in the Capital and the 
Departments, and had denounced the offenders to the tribunals.” 





Venezukta.—If the information conveyed to the Courrier des Etats 
Unie be correct, the civil warfare in this country is virtually brought to 
aclose; but as news from that quarter is produced in half-a-dozen differ- 
ent shapes before we finally arrive at the truth, all first accounts are to 
be recorded with caution. Our contemporary of Tuesday contained the 
following particulars :— 


The naval engagement which took place on the 13th of December, at 
the entrance to the lake of Maracaibo, and the occupation of Fort San 
Carlo, on the 24th of tue same month, by the troops of Monagas, were 
terrible biows to the insurgents, but did not deprive them vt hope of 
final success. A third defeat suffered on the 31st of December, however, 
most probably, effectually quelled them. This last and most important 
action of the campaigu took place near a village called Sau Carlos, upon 
the river Zulia, aud similarity in names has led, iu all the accounts pub- 
lished, to a mingling of this with the affair of the 24th previously, aud 
eonsequently to confusion. 

The iusurgen’s, to the number of about 1200 men, and protected by 
the stearner Gen. Jacksou—tormerly the Buena Vista—occupie the vil. 
lage of San Carlos, and were surprised by a body of 363 goverument 


that the Hon. John M. Clayton, of Delaware, is to fill the all-important 
office of Secretary of State. 
The present Session of Congress terminates this day week. Much re- 






















posed acd able to juin in such a mission. It is intended that the y 
shall include six or eight respectable married men and their fami 

Chose who desire further information will receive it by calling on the 
sabscriber, at 382 4th avenue, between three and four, PM. 

Eciza W. Farsuam. 9 

We, the undersigned, having been made acquainted with the plan pro- 
posed by Mrs. Faraham, in the above circular, hereby Xpress our appro- 
bation of the same, and recommend her to those who may be disposed to 
unite with her in it, as worthy the trust and confidence necessary to its 
successful conduct. 
J. W. Epmonps, Judge Sup. Court; W. T. McCoun, B. F. Butter, H. 
Grestey, M.C., Isaac T. Hoprer, Freruay Hunt, Toomas C..Dors- 
mus, W.C. Bryant, Suepuerp Knapp, Rev. Georee Ports, D. D., Bev. 
Henry Warp Beecuer, Miss Catu. M. Sepawick Mrs. C. M. Kirx- 
LAND. 
The high respect and esteem in which the supporters of this mission 
are deservedly held induces us to mistrust our own judgment in this mat- 
ter, wich would probably not exactly agree with theirs. Without the 
least desire to treat with unbecoming levity so grave a subject, we can- 
not but doubt the policy and propriety of this matrimonial speculation— 
for counded periods about utility, occupation, and benefits conferred apom 
the male inbabitants,can make it neither more nor less than this. The state 


.of society in the Gold Region will, probably, somewhat resemble thatin a 


very irregular camp ; and though womenof the highest respectability do 
in such scenes preserve their dignified position, it is scarcely-one to 
which we would willingly consign any of the fair sex who are not bound 
thither by duty. The male adventurers to California have left behiad 
them mothers, sisters, daughters, wives, and perchance lady-loves, too, 
These will follow in due time, when the country is ready for their recep- 
tion. With every desire to see our own sex humanized, as they unques- 
tionably are, by the gentle inflaence of Woman, we do not care to have 
the latter needlessly exposed to the many annoyances and inconve- 
uiences, that would probably attend a freight of such delicate commodity 
consigned, not to legitimate protectors, but to the chances of the matri- 
monial market. 

Intelligence from Chagres, to the 31st ult., has been received vid 
Charleston,§.C. Mention is not made of the sailing of the Steamer for 
San Francisco; but expectations are held out of the departure from 
Panama, of the gathered hosts, by vessels now in that port. 





Lecrvures.—The present season is prolific in entertainments of the 
highest order of merit; and we are glad to remark that they have been 
in the main exceedingly well attended. Mr. Giles has concluded his 
able course on Don Quixote before the Mercantile Library Association; 
and has left upon the minds of his audience a deep impression of bis 
scholastic acquirements, his philosophical penetration, and his lucid elo- 
quence.—Mr. Dana’s lecture on “ Woman,” at the University Chapel on 
Wednesday evening, drew together a very large and attentive audience. 
Taking ground against the fashionable clap-trap of the day about the 
rights of the sex and the usurpations of man, Mr. Dana practically dis- 
comlited the schvol of Fanny Wright, and Abby Folsom, and Miss Ful- 
ler, and Madame Dudevant—thcugh, be it observed, we have no idea of 
lumping these feminine sages together, excepting so far as their general- 
ly mistaken estimate of ‘“‘ Woman's Mission’’ might entitle them to be 
classed asa whole. Mr. Dana’s able and convincing arguments should 
be cheaply printed and circulated, and might be of infinite service.—Mr. 
Atherton’s lecture on California took place at the Tabernacle on Friday 
night of last week. Several hundred persons were present, the largest 
portion being probably directly interested in the subject. Mr. Atherton 
conveyed to them much useful information; but there was not much ab- 
solute novelty. In a very good-natured way, he answered an infiaite 
variety of questions.—On Wednesday evening, at the Tabernacle, the 
subject of Aerial Navigation was formally introduced to the public by a 
descriptive lecture, and the exhibition of a working model, It did not, 
however, work very satisfactorily, and matters can scarcely be ripe for 
an excursion of five days to California. The model exhibited, floating 
over the heads of the audience atthe Tabernacle, was propelled by 
spring machinery operating upon fans. The projectors purpose a balloon 
sufficiently buoyant to support a steam-engine fur the motive power in 





mains to be done in these few days, or the Session will have been unpro- 
fitanle. A new Department of Government for the administration of In- 
ternal affairs is proposed—but not decided on. A reciprocal Treaty with 
Canada for a free interchange of agricultural and other products is, as 
our Canadian friends well know, proposed—but not decided on. Plans 
for giving to California some settled or even temporary form of Govern- 
ment are proposed—but not decided on. Of the three, all interesting and 
important, the last has the best chance of passing—a clause for enabling 
the President to take immediate steps for admin stering law and preserv- 
ing order in the new territo ries being under discussion in the Senate, as 
rider to an appropriation bill which provides for the payment of Mem- 
bers of Congress. This mode of tacking irrelative clauses to bills before 
Parliameut is by no means unknown in the British House of Commons. 





Cattrorsia.—No intelligence of later date has been received during 
the week ; and we have not cared to eucumber our columus with a reg- 
ister of departing adveaturers. One novelty, however, appears in print, 
which curivusly confirms some remarks we ventured lately ou the enter- 
prising spirit, that not ouly distiaguishes the American character, bat 
which prompts individuals to undertake affairs that elsewhere would 
originate with asssociations. At the latter part of last week, the follow- 
ing letter was published:— 

New York, February 2d, 1849. 


The death of my husband, Thomas J. Farnham, Esq., at San Francisco, 
in September last, renders it expedient that I should yisit California dur- 
ing the coming seasun. Having a desire to accomplish some greater good 
by my journey thither, than to give the necessary attention to my private 
atfuirs, and believing that the presence of women would be one of the 
surest checks upon many of the evils that are apprehended there, I desire 
to ask atteutivn to the tollowiag sketch of a plan for organizing a party 
ot such persons to emigrate to that country. 

Among the many privations aud deteriorating influences to which the 
thousands who are flocking thither will be subjected, one of the greatest 
is the absence of woman, with all her kindly cares and powers, 80 pecu. 
liarly couservative to man under such circumstances. ; 

It would exceed the limits of this circular to hint at the benefits that 
would flow to the growing population of that wonderful region, from the 
introduction among them of intelligent, virtuous and effizient women. 
Of such only it is proposed to make up this company. It is believed 
that there are baudreds, if not thousands of such females in our country 
who are not bound by any tie that would hold them here, who might by 
going thither, have the satisfaction of employing themselves greatly to 
the benefit aud advantage of thuse who are there, and at the same time of 
serving their own interest more effectually, than by following any em- 
ployment that offers to them here. 

It is proposed that the company shall consist of persons no¢ under 
twenty-five years of age, who shall briag from their clergyman, or some 
authority of the town where they reside, satisfactory testimonials of edu- 
cation, character, capacity, &., and who can contribute tie sum of two 
hundred aud fifty dowlars, to defray the expenses of the voyage, make 
suitable provisiva for their accommodation after reaching San Francisco, 
until they shall be able to enter upou some occupation for their support, 
and create a fuud to be held iu reserve, for the relief of any who may be 
ill or otherwise need aid, before they ure able to provide tor themselves. 

It is believed that such an arrangement, with oue hundred or one hun- 
dred and thirty per.ous, would en:ble the company to purchase or char- 
ter a vessel, and fit (up with every thing necessary to comfort on the 
voyage, and that the combination of all for the support of each, would 
give euch security, both as to health, person and character, as would re- 
move all reasvuable hesitation from the minds of those who may be dis- 





head winds, with requisite accommodation for passengers.—It is report- 
ed that early in next month Mrs. Butler will give her readings of Shake- 
peare in this city. Her success in Boston has been great beyond all ex- 
pectation ; and though New York and Boston are very apt to differ on 
matters of taste, yet we trust in the present instance they will for once 
agree. Mrs. Butler has many warm admirers and zealous friends amongst 
us. 

Epucation.—Mr. Augustus F. Boyle, one of the editors of the Angie 
Saxon, has been appointed by the Trustees of the Free Academy Pro- 
fessor of Phonography in that Institution. This is indeed a step forward 
in the new Science ; but everything must have a commenvement, and if 
the new alphabet and new mode of spelling be destined to supersede the 
old, so be it. In the mean time, however, how will the papils manage 
to reconcile the Phonographic theory with the practice of every day life? 
Or, are we called upon to patronize a confusion of tougues in our day, 
that another generation may find it easier to learn spelling? Changes in 
language must be gradual to be effective; and though the novelty and 
plausibility of Phonography have given it a certain amount of eclai, the 
boldness of its innovation renders it inconvenient, if not impracticable. 
Were the alteration confined to spelling, it would have strong chance of 
success. The additions to the alphabet are a clog to its progress. We 
notice with much pleasure the liberal donation of $500 by Duncan C. 
Pell, Esq. to the Trustees of the Free Academy, which is to be funded, 
and the interest expended in a prize medal to be awarded at the annual 
examination of the scholars. 








Batt aT Tug Aston Prace Opera Hovse.—On Monday night sab 
scription ball took place at the Opera House ; and a more brilliant and 
successful entertainment was never given in this city. The general ar- 
rangements and the decorations were the same as those that gave so 
much satisfaction at the Fancy Dress Ball on the 18th ult; but on the 
preseut occasion they were fully enjoyed aud appreciated, whereas on 
the former the attendance wasthin. About fifteen hundred persons, of 
the élite of New York, were present on Monday, and whether as dancers 
or spectators enjoyed an equally pleasant evening. There was one 
novelty—the introduction of two bands of music. A portion of the 
lower boxes nearest the stage on the right side of the house was appro- 
priated to Gung’! and his well drilled band, whilst exactly opposite, in a 
corresponding position, Max Maretzek in his masterly style led the erches- 
traof the house itself. With scarcely a moments intermission, the two 
bands alternated throughout the evening, and the effect of this rivalry 
was obvious in the spirited yet careful periormance of each. We may 
venture to predict that for balls ona large scale two bands of music 
will now become the mode. It was difficult to give the palm to either of 
these orchestras, so excellently well did each perform. We certainly 
ourselves enjoyed Maretzek’s rather more than Gungl’s, but incline to 
attribute that preference to the selection of music rather than to any 
superiority in the execution. Why should not Mr. Fry give us some 
Promenade Concerts, with both bands fairly pitted against each other in 
pe: furmances of a higher range? Neither party would shrink from the com- 
test, and an excitement might be produced that always fills a house. 

But to retarn to, and conclude with this ball. It was thoroughly suc- 








ceasful. There was no preponderance of the masculine gender, 80 com- 
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mon at public entertainments; aud no vulgarism, so difficult to exclude 
entirely on such occasions. In short, with good management, brilliant 
light, superb music, charming women, an elastic floor for dancing, aud 
easy seats for looking on, it was altogether a ball comme il faut. 








The stout, staunch steamer United States, well known in the Havre and 
New York trade, has beeo sold—not, as generally stated, to the Prussian 
government—but to the Germanic Confederation. She is to be adapted 
here for war purposes ; and will probably be commanded by an officer 
of the Americannavy. It was announced, some time since, that pro- 
essional services in organizing a naval force had been asked of the United 
States Government, and granted by them. 


Irems.—The corner stone of a new Custom House has been laid a 
New Orleans. It will be one of the most elegant and substantial of the 
public buildings in the United States ——Charleston, 8.C., is also to have 
a new custom house ; the present building being insufficient for the in- 
creasing trade of that port. The site is chosen.—Three hundred thous- 
and tone is the estimated ice crop of Massachusetts for the present sea- 
son.——The thermometer at Machias, (Maine,) says a correspondent of 
the Boston Atlas, was 26° below zero on the 14th instant.——On the 
moruing of the 16th iust., the people of Charleston were quite surprised 
to find the tops of their houses covered with snow toa considerable depth, 
an occurrence not before witnessed to the same extent, for many years. 
The city of St. Louis has a pulation of 63,471. The county of St. 
Louis contains about 81,000 inhabitants. The increase in tho city for the 
two years preceding 1849 was 11,568, and the increase for the two pre- 
ceding was 15,888—being a total increase for the four years preceding 1849 
of 27,456.——The total number of steamboats now running on all the 
waters emptying into the Mississippi river issaid to be 572. The tonnage 
of these boats is 118,655 tons; their value estimated at $5,189 979; the 

early outlay at $19,915,753 ; and annual earnings at $17,428,840. The 
degen number of them, it is said, lose money. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
MostrReAL, 17th February, 1849. 


Weare here in a state of intense excitement arising from the contem- 

lated Ministerial measure for the payment of the “ Rebellion Losses.” 
The British population are not merely angry, they are absolutely furious 
atan act which they consider not only an injury, but an insult; and if 
the Government persevere in what is said to be their intention in this 
matter, the consequences may be serious. When a Whig Ministry of for- 
mer days did something or other calculated to turn themselves out of of. 
fice, Sheridan remarked that he had often heard of a man running his 
head against a wal!, but that they—the Whigs—were the only persons 
he ever knew, who raised a wall for the express purpose of Lo aiies 
their own brains out. Our Canadian Ministers are following up this 

e ‘ British precedent” in this present instance—though, if we are to 
judge them by the course they are pursuing, there will be little waste of 
rains, even if broken heads should ensue. I think, however, there are 
already signs of a “retrograde movement,” and that the measure will 
either be dropped, or so modified eas to obviate the threatened danger. 
An Indignation Meeting is to be held here this night, and from the spirit 
abroad, [ fear that a storm is brewing which will rage with no ordinary 
violence, and the like of which we have not witnessed since the troubles 
of 1837-8—that is to say, if the Government does not give way before it 
be too late. 

The debate in the Assembly on this question has been marked by much 
violence, and the speeches of some of the Conservative leaders exhibited 
much more zeal than tact. Indeed, if they had been paid for injuring 
their own cause they could not have done so more effectually. The ex- 
isting system of Government, which has been adopted by a vast majority 
ot the people of Canada, and the author of that system, Lord Durham, 
were abused in the most unmeasured terms, while the old Family Com- 
pact and their doings were spoken of with a sort of lingering affection 
which must be anything but pleasing to the thousands who regard them 
with suspicion and dislike. 

On Thursday evening there was a regular row in the House of Assem- 
bly. Mr. Solicitor-General Blake having applied the term “ Rebel’ to 
the members on the opposite benches, a disturbance arose in the galler- 
ies, and the 8 er having ordered strangers to withdraw, the attempt 
was resisted, blows were given, and a scene of the utmost contusion took 
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pleases and wmuses, puts uo tax upon the mind or the imagination, to fath- 
om its meaning or to follow its searing fancies. 

In the churacter of Adina we see Madame Laborde to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Sheis simply a pretty peasant girl, loving well, but not kno w- 
ing her own mind, while a strong vein o fcoquetry pervade s her whole 
conduct rendering herself and her lovers wreiched. An easy manuer and 
a dash of archuess make up the requirements of the character of Adina, 
and Madame Laborde is perfectly self assured, and possesses in some 
degree that archness so natural to Frenchwomen. Her style of singing is 
well calculated for such music, to which brilliant fioriture and piquant 
expression are natural. We were never so well pleased with Madame 
Laborde as upon this occasion. She never lacks in spirit ; she is always 
tke careful aud accomplished musician, even when her powers are taxed 
beyond their legitimate scope, but on Wednesday evening she seemed 
to exert herself to the utmost, and most truly successful were her efforts. 
She was warmly appreciated, and was called out after each act, receiving 
at the same time the customary floral tribute. 


To M. Laborde we also gladly award the meed of praise; he sang 
and acted with extraordinary spirit, and was frequently interrupted by 
well merited applause. We can never speak of him otherwise than as a 
well educated artist in his school, and a good musician ; the faults of his 
school we have commented upon very frequently, and we have been 
compelled to remark an error of which he is often guilty—that of mis- 
calculating the power of his voice, and using such unnecessary force as 
to degenerate iuto shouting. The correction of this error would greatly 
improve his style. He has cultivated his voice assiduously, and the union 
of the head and chest voices (voce di testa and voce di petto) is very perfect, 
as the many well executed cadenzas combining both qualities which he in- 
troduced on Wednesday evening clearly proved. The music of Memorino 
is exactly within the scope of his power, and we must acknowledge 
that he fills that character more perfectly than any of his predecessors 
on the Italian stage in this country. We would ask him, however, whe- 
ther he has not made a mistake in the reading of the character. As we un- 
derstand it, Nomorino is a simple minded peasant youth, desperately enam* 
oured, and rendered half mad by the coquetry of the object of his 
adoration. M. Laborde makes him a poltroon wko abjectly submits not 
only to be kicked and buffeted about by a domineering soldier, but to be 
jeered and insulted by the rabble. Such a lover would hardly be pre- 
f erred toa brave and handsome soldier. M. Laborde has however only 
followed a popular error, respectable, perhaps, from its age. Italy may 
perhaps furnish prototypes, and jnstify the conception, but we doubt it. 
Reviewing the character, however, as M. Laborde gave it to us, we must 
gay that i twas admirable throughout. 

M. Debreuil was labouring under a severe cold and hoarseness; we can 
therefore only say that he exerted himself in a praiseworthy manner, aud 
was as effective as he could be under the circumstances. 

In Signor Sanquirico we recognize a marked change for the better. 
It was his constant custom to speak not only his recitatives, but very fre- 
quently his arias. Inthe Buffo Opera the parlante is a recognized effect, and 
was used by Signor De Begnisin a masterly manuer, but Signor Sanquirico 
abused the effect by incessant use. He has now corrected this error and 
the improvement is manifest. Both his singing and his acting were fre. 
quently applauded, and he ina great measure gave life and spirit to the 
performance. 

The choruses were well performed, and the Orchestra, with the ex- 
ception of the Trombone, who was constantly abroad, executed its por- 
tion carefully and effectively. 

The Opera Season is drawing rapidly toa close, and although there is 
a rumor of a second season, we cannot say whether the rumor is true or 








place. Ladies leaped into the body of the House, members stormed, 
calls for an adjourument resounded from all sides, and a general melée 
all but occurred. So you see we have at last contrived to get up a very 
pretty quarrel, and when or how it will all end I am not prophet enough 
to foretell. 

It is but fair, however, to state that the Government organ, the Pilot, 
denies that the objects of the ministers are such as are ascribed t» them 
by their opponents. In its issue of yesterday it says, “‘ Deceived by 
falsehoods, the people have been led to believe that the object of the 
Government is to pay the losses of the rebels. Nothing can be more 
false.” It seems to me, nevertheless, that some of the Pilot's facts and 
arguments are not quite consistent with this assertion. Besides this mat- 
ter of Rebellion Losses, | suspect that the ministry have damaged them- 
selves by their conduct in pushing to such extreme lengths the prosecu- 
tion of the returning officer at the Oxtord election. A number of 
respectable citizens have invited Mr. Vansittart to a public dinner with 
the view of showing their sympathy and disapprobation of the treatment 
he has received from the House of Assembly. ; 

The petition of the inhabitants of Montreal, signed by upwards of four 
thousand persons, in favour of Protection to Canadian Industry, was pre- 
sented to the Governor General on Wednesday. His Excellency is 
reported to have received it very graciously. 

shareholders of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railroad Company 
have petitioned the Legislature for aid to complete the works. It is 
supposed that the government will support the demand. The Governor- 
General and the members of the two houses took a trip on the road as 
far as St. Eustache last week. 

The public accounts of the Province for the year 1847 have been laid 
before the Legislature. The total amount of revenue was £506,826 14s. 
8d. currency ; total expenditare £458,021 178. 1d.; excess of revenue 
over expenditure £48,804 17s. 7d. 

Though the Legislature has been in session since the 18th of January, 
very little business has been got through. In fact no important bill has 
yet been brought forward. A great deal of time has been wasted on 
questions of comparatively little consequence, such as the address in an- 
swer to the Governor's speech, the Oxford election, and the like, while 
measures of real importance have been ueglected. I cannot say how 
many thousands of pounds these petty matters have cost the country, but 
the amount must be enormous. I suppose, however, the people have no 
right to grumble, as it will be proved to them that their pockets have 
been picked after the most constitutional fashion; and at the worst, they 
can comfort themselves with the reflection that in a short time they are 
likely to be in a condition in which they may defy the most expert 
“ financier” to extract any thing from them. 

I have before said that an evil spirit is abroad now in this country, and 
every hour brings new facts in proof of such being the case. In Upper 
Canada, the Liberals and other supporters of the administration are as 
much opposed to the payment of parties connected with the Rebellion of 
1837-8 as the warmest Loyalist, or even the most inveterate office-seeker 
canbe. Thvw portion of the conservative press that gave ministersa quasi 
support are out, open-mouthed, against them ; some members who always 
vote with them dare not or will not do so, and those who do cling to 
them—if from Upper Canada—speak as if they were doing something the 

propriety of which was doubtful and required an excuse. I imagine 
therefore that ministers will wisely bow to the storm and let it pass by. 
If not—why, if not, I will inform you by and bye what the — se, 


will be. 
FAusic, 


Astor Prace Orgra Hovse.—It was truly a relief after countless 
ropreeentatious of heavy serious opera, to listen to music of a simple 
joyous, lively character, suchas L’Elssir d’ Amore contains from first to 
last. Serious opera, however, beautiful and affecting, taske too much the 
imagination and feelings to be eujoyed for a long period. The mind needs 
relief, and it is but fair, if the public is made to weep one night, that 
it should have the privilege to laugh the next. 

L’ Elisir 2’ Amore is a fascinating little opera from the beginning to the 
end, and we would hardly wish a note to be omitted. The melodies are 
fresh and beautiful, with more play and freedom than is usual even with 
Donizetti. The sprightly airs are sprightly toa marvel, and those with 
tenderness and passion are expressive in the highest degree. In short it 
is a beautiful trifle, which the oar greedily drinks io, and which, while it 





false. We presume that Mr. Fry will make every exertion to effect an 
arrangement for twenty-five more nights, more especially as he has just 
received the expected addition to the etrength of his company. It is his 
desire to raise the prices from one dollar to one dollar and a half, but we 
hear of much opposition to his project, and we are certainly of opinion» 
that if such a demand is made, it should in the first instance 
be made of those who hold the best seats to the exclusion of 
public competition. We trust, however, that Mr. Fry will suc- 
ceed in his arrangements, for there is much curiosity in the public mind to 
hear the new singers, and we have no doubt, if they are in any way 
equal to what is reported of them, that the extra season will make up, in 
same measure, the losses of the regular period of subscription. 

Madlle Euphrasie Borghese and Signor Corelli will give two or three 
concerts in Washington previous to their appearance in New York. A 
junction of these artists with the Labordes would atford a fair chance for 
the production of French operas. We have strong hopes of such a com- 
bination, for the lively and fascinating operas of the French school have 
always been favourites with our citizens, and we have little doubt of the 
success of such an under taking. 

Madame Anne Bishop is stiil coquetting between Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, and her extraordinary success continues unabat_ 
ed. She proceeds next week, as we understand, to Richmond, Virginia 
where she is extremely popular. . 
The Hohnstocks have aroused the enthusiasm of our neighbours of Bulti. 
more, and have been highly successful. 

. M. Herz announces, semi-officially, his intention to give Morning Con. 
certs in New York. [he novelty of the affair in this city may render it 
successful for a time, but it requires a large population of idlers to make 
jt permanently successful. 





Drama. 


Broapway THreatre.—The new drama, “ Kate Woodhull, or the Price 
of Liberty,” by C. Edwards Lester, Esq., author of the “ Glory and 
Shame of England,” was prodnced on Wednesday evening to a crowded 
house. 

The audience were evidently most favourably disposed to receive with 
enthusiasm a drama founded on American history, and written by a native 
author ; and yet with all these advantages, so influential in deciding the 
fate of a first representation, Mr. Lester ob!ained but a very equivocal 
verdict of success. There were but few bursts of genuine applause through- 
out the performance, and the cartaiu fell with scarcely any demonstration 
of approval. 

Mr. Leater is either unfortunate in the subject he has chosen for drama- 
tic illustration, or he has treated that subject in an unartistic and false 
style. We fear he has erred in both points. American audiences have 
not been accustomed to witness the incidents of the “ War of Indepea- 
dence” represented on the stage otherwise that by appeal made directly 
to the patriotic feelings arising from the glory and success achieved by 
the American arms. And we hold this mode of treatment, so naturally 
and so nationally adopted by American dramatists to be wise and lauda 
ble. Mr. Lester has struck out an original course. He has taken up one 
of the most gloomy periods in the eventful history of the war of the 
Revolution, and through five acts he presents the American cause under 
the repulsive aspects of deteat and suffering. To add to the difficulties 
of such an unpopular theme, he has writtep asif his drama were intended 
for the meridian of London, rather than that of New York, and as if the 
euffrages of his London critical friends were the point of approbation he 
was aiming at. Whether the very clever speech of Mr. Lester at the 
Literary Fund festival in London, delivered last May, and given in the 
Albion of July 22, affords any cue to thisenigma we will nots top to en- 
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quire. The patriotic sentiments strewn liberally throughout the piece, 
are but the usual clap-traps, and these neither hearty nor healthy. Th y 
did not come home with a thrill and a tingle, as such indispensable hits 
should do—and half the time the effect they might have produced was 
altogether impaired by high-flown eulogiums on English chivalry 
and British greatness. The audience were kept in a perfect whirl of be. 
wilderment by the singular display cf ultra liberality—one moment ap- 
plauding a well known bit of patriotic clap-trap—the next, actually 
frightened out of their propriety by elaborated praise, or deprecatory 
excuses on behalf of Eugland—when the action of the piece demanded 
the entirely opposite feeling. 

This may be all very amiable on the part of Mr. Lester,—he may have 
takep a sober second thought on the real character and position of Eng. 
land, since he so glowingly depicted its glory and shame, but we fear 
that from this cause, iffrom no other, he has hazarded the fate of his first 
dramatic bantling. We believe the high minded American, who poesesses 
the genius for dramatic writing, would not allow unseemly and malignant 
expressions of feeling against England to occupy a place in his dramas. 
Americans gained so much by the very act that constituted them a great 
uation, that they can afford to cover up with a generous oblivion feelings 
and passions, engendered during the unbappy period of their country’s 
struggles for independence. Still the American dramatist, who fails te 
give astrong, healthy hearty, patriotic tone to dramus founded on inci- 
dents which have occurred in his country’s history, does not justly esti- 
mate the feeliags of his countrymen ; nor has he learued the true element 
of successs so far asa native drama is concerned. 

The plot or argument of the piece is explained by Mr. Lester, in the 
bills of the day as fullows :— 


_ “The argument is embodied in a truthful historical picture of the suffer- 
ings and heroism of the men and women of the Revolution—the great 
facts and stirring incidents of the disastrous Battle of Brooklyn, in which 
three thousand patriots fell ; the retreat of Washington from Long Island, 
and the unutterable horrors of the Jersey Prisou Ship, and is designed to 
illustrate the darkest period of the Revolation.” 

The chief characters introduced to illus'rate this programme are Lord 
Howe (Matthews); Lord Percy, (Moorhouse) ; Delaucy, Major of Dra- 
goons, (Dyott); Baird, Long Island traitor and spy, (Pope) ; Gen. Wood- 
bull, (Fredericks); Col. Aaron Burr, (Shaw); Nathan Prentiss, a Yankee 
Militia Captain, (Hadaway) ; Vandergrist, a Dutch Corporal, (Vache) é 
Frank Woodhull, (Miss Rose Telbin) ; Kate Woodhull, (Mrs. Abbot) ; 
and Mauhatta, an Indian Princess, (Miss Wallack). 

The main incidents consist in the abduction of Kate Woodhull by Baird, 
the sufferings of her father after the battle of Brooklyn, on board the 
Jersey Prison Ship, and his subsequent death. An under plot, somewhat 
dimly carried out, is interwoven with the piece, growing out of the loves 
of Delancy and Kate Woodhull, and the aid rendered them by the Indian wo- 
man feigning to be dumb, who is herself secretly in love with Delancy. 
The piece terminates abruptly with the death of the young officer, the 
sudden recovery of Manhatta’s speech, the declaration of her concealed 
love over the body of Delancy, aud the curtain falls as she precipitates 
herself into the river, to join the object of her affections in “ the happy 
hunting grounds of the blest,” 

We have said how unartistically these incidents are worked out by 
Mr. Lester-—distinctness aud coherency are both wanting. The plot does 
not progress with that increasing iuterest essential for dramatic develop- 
ment; nor are the characters sufficiently individualized, to make up for 
the absence of strong and stirring scenes. 

The horrors of the prison ship might have proved a powerful scene in 
the hands of the skilful dramatist; as it is, it may be deemed a compara- 
tive failure. One striking effect is produced by the introduction of a 
maniac student, one of Warren’s aids at Buuker Hill. The incoherent 
ravings of the young patriot are characteristic, and the part was power- 
fully represented by Mr. Moorhouse. But the eutire scene very par- 
tially realizes the honours recorded of that wretched receptacle for the 
so-called rebels of the revolutionary war. 

The long and tedious death scene of Gen. Weodhull, in the fifth act 
actually fell like a wet blanket on the nerves of the audience, although 
admirably played by Mr. Fredericks; and the abrupt and barren de 
nouement completed the climax of disappointment. Mr. Lester must re- 
construct his drama before it can possibly succeed ; end should he make 
the attempt, we would venture to suggest a searching revision of portions 
of the language employed. It is too much in the “ Ercles vein.” His 
plain matter-of-fact men talk heroics, deal out their classical allusions, 
and cite the examples of the heroes of antiquity with a profusion that 
would do honour to the orations of a Sophomore on an exhibition day. 
It was amusing to heafmy Lords Howe and Percy, in powdered perukes, 
straight cut coats and military boots, spouting seutiment in blank verse : 
nor was it much less amusing to see Colonel Burr and honest-hearted 
Gen. Woodhull transformed into similar parodies of the antique Grecian 
or Roman orators. We would also advise—if the drama be worth im- 
provement, which is doubtful—an excision of some at least of the most 
familiar poetical epithets. They fall upon the ear precisely as if the 
author had been attending a congress of the elder poets, and had culled 
their best-known and choicest flowers. For our own part, we were all 
the night like the man in the story bobbing and smirking at old friends, 
endeared to us by a long standing acquaintance. 

The actors tried their best with their respective parts. Fredericks 
never played better; he was dignified and impressive, and his pathos 
was devoid of exaggeration. Dyott was equally impressive and more 
spirited in Delancy. Hadaway played carefully, but unfortunately his 
Yankee dialect bordered too much on the Yorkshire and Somersetshire, 
to be “the true grit.” » Vache’s Dutchman was a choice bit of acing 
and Mr. Pope, bating his Mephistophilistic appearance, made a fair rep- 
resentative of the repulsive Tory Spy. 

Mrs. Abbott looked and acted Kate Woodhull exceedingly well. Miss 
Wallack is an excellent pantomimist, and could not fail to give due effect 
to the Indian Girl’s dumb show ina costume that was very picturesque. 
As for our old favourite Miss Rese Telbin, whom we are glad to see 
again at her proper quarters, she gave so delightful a personification of 
young Frank Woodhull, that we heartily wished the character had been 
more prominent. Her dress was a study for an artist. 

This melo-dramatic piece, being neither fish, flesh, nor fow!—neither 
American nor English in its tone—can, we believe, scarcely rival the 
popularity of Monto Cristo. 


Oxymric THeatre.—The new Fairy extravaganza is running a success- 
ful career, aided by the stock favourites of this still popular establishment. 
We observe that a new piece, just received from London, is announced 
or speedy production. It is Planche’s last effort inthe mew extravaganza 
line, called The King of the Peacocks,” written for Madam Vestvis and 
unequivocally successful in London. Mitchell is really all alive this 
season. 

Burton’s Tuzatre.—Esteblished favourite Farces, and a laughable 
new piece called * Your Life’s in Danger” with an amusing trifle found- 
ed on the late pugilistic encounter—bave formed the staple amusements 
of the week at this House. . 

Oa Monday next Mr. Burton very liberally presents a very attractive 
bill for the Benefit of Mr. Simpson's Family—we trust that the Publie 
will co-operate with Mr. Burton in his generous testimonial to the me: 
mory of the! ate respected Manager. 
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phant in the Island of Ceylone. But all these were vulgar joys compared with | 


Notices of New Aovks. the rapturous pleasure of travelling in that part of the United States of America | 


a Peart my Seated in your firm —. like saddle, your horse held well | 

; . in hand, but not irritated by the severe and subduing Spanish bridle; going on a | 

Tue Lancasnine Witcues. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. New York. full gallop, which is the woveling ait of the coumey, the shouting vanaere (out. | 
1849. Stringer § Townsend. The author of this book has acquired con- | rider) driving on the road far ahead a “ cabailada’’ of rushing steeds, and chang- | 


: aon : histori ing your horse for a fresh one at the slightest symptom of fatigue, what can be 
siderable matte of late years by ha paiaieation of a — of his — mere delightfel, more setielying, cursounted es you are with — astous ecsee- | 
romances. ‘“ The Tower of London” and “ Old St. Paul's” were © | sories, breathing the fulness ot life into every sense? Who cares for the artificial 


number ; and if he have not exactly rivalled Scott, or Bulwer, or even | world across the continent, when he can thus enjoy wild and uzcontrolled inde- 
Seaiiflie ‘tok tia‘ stains de for himeelf iderable class of readers pendence? Who cares for the wealth of Wall-street, when, dashing over the 
’ gradually made tor himeell a considera painted plains and far-surveying hills, he may exclaim with Goldsmith— 


amongst those with whom stirring incidents and lively adventures are ir- “ Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine !” 


sant ” : ? . We arrived early in the evening at the rancho of Don Francisco Pacheco, hav 
resistible attractions. The scene of the book before us is Pendle Forest; ing accomplished, since morning, with perfect ease, an equestrian journey, which, 


the date A. D. 1536; and the Lancashire witches are not those charming | oy our side of the continent, would have been considered a great performance. 
maidens, so cheerily toasted by their admirers of our own days, but the 
hages and harridans who have from time immemorial been the theme of 
artists and of authors. The tale, considering its low price, is well got up, 
and not in the eye-straining type which was wont to be a serious draw- 
back to the cheap reprints. 

Tuz Op Jupce, orn Lire 1x a Cotoxy. By Judge Haliburton. 
New York. 1849. Stringer § Townsend. These clever sketches of 
Nova Scotia scenes and incidents having already been published in our 
columns, we need do no more than commend them to notice in their pre- 
sentform. Sam Slick has become a celebrity. 

Friznps anp Fortune. By Anna H. Drury. New York. 1849 Ap. 
pletons. It isto be presumed that this ‘ moral tale” is a reprint from 
the English, but as usual there is nothing but internal evidence of the 
fact. Without much novelty in the characters or incidents, it is a clever 
production, with a sound tone runuing through it. A young orphan, 
heiress of vast wealth, who has resided on the Continent of Europe, re- 
turns to England somewhat d/asée. She is pressed to visit a family in 
the country who reside near the estate of her father, but whose affected 
interest in her welfare, she sees palpably enough, arises from her fortune 
only. By a sudden freak, allowable to wealth, especially in plays and 
romances, she determines to accept their invitation, and to palm off the 
antique maiden lady who resides with her as the heiress, aud herself as 
the humble companion. Any trifling dilliculty about age is easily slurred 
over by the author; and the result is a series of extremely well delineat- 
ed scenes, wherein the elder lady receives all the caresses and attentions 


due to Fortune’s favourite, and the younger all the mortificati 
, ng wrtifications and - ; hte : 
Pe — ‘ a mark an era in the annals of English literature. Their author at once a 
i > ar. 7 ees ” ” J ; 7 . } - Pp 

humiliations incident to the hange r-on of w ealth. Tue old maid is woved | practised statesmanand an accomplished scholar, while combining in their 
by a fortune hunter who believes her to be rich, the younger ove by an | composition the calm philosophy of a Hume or Hallam, with the exten- 
enthusiast who believes her to be poor. Blended with much knowledge | sive reading and antiquarian research of the elder D’Israeli, has enriched 
them with brilliant diction and felicitous illustration all his own. 





Booxns REcEIVED.—The Quarterly Review for January. L. Scott §& Co.— 
Sartain’s Union Magazine for March.—How to be Happy, by R. J. Culverwell, 
M.D. J.S. Redfield. 


So 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY. 

We have recently presented our subscribers with several extracts from 
Macaulay’s History of England, as well because they are in themselves 
interesting to the general reader, as because their perusal will afford a 
fair specimen of Mr. Macaulay’s characteristic style, at once picturesque 
and powerful. We have awaited with some anxiety the criticisms of the 
leading English and Scotch reviewers upon this already celebrated work. 
Neither the Edinburgh nor the Quarterly have, as yet, noticed it ; neith- 
er has Blackwood, though it will, in all probability, soon form the subject 
of a leading article in each of these periodicals. The Gentleman's Maga- 
ziné, the Eclectic, Tait, and the New Monthly Belle Assemblée, have dis- 
cussed its merits in a candid and impartial spirit, which seems to prove 
that there is no rule without an exception, and that an author, like a pro- 
phet, may vow and then “have honour in his own country.” Of these | 
reviews, that inthe Eclectic is, we think, the most ably written; it is, 
however, too long for us to reprint ; and it would be doing its author in- 
justice should we abridge it. We have, therefore, decided to lay before 
our readers a notice contributed to the pages of La Belle Assemblée by a 
writer who has once or twice of late obliged ourselves with his corres- 
pondence from London. 


These are remarkable volumes, and their publication, will we think, 





of the world, there is a frequent att t cules iety an : . , 
paquent pttamigt to inculaste lenaneel piety and “I propose,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ to write the History of England | 


morality, and to show that the possession of wealth entails duties and | ¢-om the accession of James the Second down to a time which is within 
respousibilities, whilst furnishing the means of enjoyment. Itis princi-| the memory of menstill living.” And we propose, if life and health be | 
pally for this reason that we commend “Friends and Fortune” tw the | spared us, from time to time to lay before our readers such sketches of 
the plan and execution of the work, as may, we trust, induce them not 
merely to peruse, but to study it for themselves. We rejoice to think 
that, under Mr. Macaulay’s guidance, we shall retrace our foreign wars, 
Tweive Lecrurzs ox Comparative Euprvotocy. By Louis Agassiz. | domestic revolutions negotiations, conflicts, triumphs, and defeats, during 
New York. 1849. Dewitt §& Dav To tk a f Zool the last two hundred years, and though the retrospect will be by no means 
Se Be aie, aeenpere. ae oe ents of Zoology | one of unmingled exultation since while much to be venerated, much also 
this publication will be a great boon, the subject being new, and the au- | is to be pam. re and deplored, yet upon the whole we believe that we 
thor’s fame so great as a zealous, truthfal, and pains-taking Naturalist. | have made no inconsiderable progress in the right direction, and gladly 
These discourses were delivered before the Lowell Institute, in Boston, | °¢29 bis cheering declaration— , , ; : 
during tbh hs of : : ; <7 ‘‘ That the general result of this chequered narrative will be to excite thankful- 
ng the months of December and January last, and their object is to | ness in all religious minds, and hope in the breasts of all poten For the history 
1 


point out a natural method of classifying the animal kingdom, through a | of - me —— = last 160 age eoueenty the oe | of geiow, 4 
; « 7 or . . > a morai, and 0 intellectua improvement. ose Who compare the age on whic 
comparison of the changes undergone by diflerent species during their | their lothas fallen, with a golden age which exists only in their imagination, may 


transition from the egg to the perfect state. The matter may be too ab- | talk of degeneracy and decay ; but no man who is correctly informed as to the past 
struse for general readers, but it is scarcely addressed to them. Upwards | will be disposed to take a morose or desponding view of the present.”—Vol. i. 


Hot ie ge | Pe be 
of ahundred woodcuts illustrate the information given and the theories The volumes at present under consideration record the history of the | 


laid down ; and we may add, that these woodcuts are very effective. | life and reign of James the Second, up to and inclusive of what is usually | 
Imitating probably the lecturer's board, they give the objects, out- | and rightly designated, “ The Glorious Revolution of 1688.” It is not a | 
lined in white relief upon a black ground, and render the subject intel- little remarkable that no history of that eventful period has been hitherto | 


Saat : ‘ iti ic: y ago Mr. F tt sd it, | 
ligible to the most ordinary capacity. Boston has done wisely in secur- evaitte sess caaouaclanidiy entaes te th theses pride 


notice of those who would seek instruction as well as entertainment in 
works of fiction. It is in one duodecimo volume, neatly put out. 





. = . . istoric Fragment,” were 
ing the scientific acquirements of Professor Agassiz, and in enrolling his | terminated abruptly by his sudden and lamented death—‘ Andava com- | 
name amongst the lecturers of the far-famed Lowell jastitute. battando, ed era morto.’ “ ee anne yg A in “ene own day ae | 
} . me took the task which Fox had left unfinished; but he too was snatche 
a CatecHism oF THe Steam Encine. By'John Bourne, C. E. New- away from 18 ere more than a faint outline of his history had been traced, 
York. 1849. Appletons. One becomes so habituated to mechanical | and the accomplishment of his undertaking has been reserved for his dis- 
wonders, that they have almost ceased to produce astonishment. We | ciple and friend, Mr. Macaulay. . : : 
ride a hundred miles behind a locomotive, or traverse three thousand side The opening chapters are Coveted toe rapid but vigorous and graphic 
by side with a marine engine, general! ith : pee sketch of our early annals ; the ancient Briton, the Saxon Idolator, the | 
gine, generally wi 1out troubling ourselves as | Danish pirate, and the chivalrous Norman—with their distinctive national | 
to how such marvels are accomplished, aud how speed and security can | characteristics, are touched briefly, but by a master hand; even the su- | 
in the main be so admirably combined. Such a little pocket companion | Perstitions of monkery and the errors of corrupted and debased religion 
as the work before us will be of use in enlightening our ignorance, and | 2° proved to ee Seon by me meine wamingled evils. The mild and | 
for those who have an int 4a dhe Week . Pete: 452 holy precepts of Christianity, ——_ misunderstood and not unfrequently 
veg erest in the working of steam, it will be invalu- abused, were at all events more humanizing in their effects than the 
able, treating as it does of its applicability to mines, mills, vessels, and bloody rites of the Scandinavian Edda. What little science and literature | 
railways. We are glad to see that the publishers have introduced into | €xi8ted were not only monopolized but preserved among the monasteries 
and cathedrals ;—if the learning of the monk was frivolous, and his phi- 











their title-page the explanatory words “from the last London edition,” 





tleman was, ‘ MayI become an Englishman!’ his ordinary form of ind 
denial was, ‘Do you take me for an Englishman?’ The descendant of such a gen- 
tlemman a hundred years later was proud ofthe name. * * The successof 
Henry the Second, or of Richard First, would have made England a province 
of France ; the effect of the succession of Edward the Third and of Henry the 
Fifth was to make France for atimea province of England. The disdain with 
which in the twelfth century the conquerors from the continent had regarded islan- 
ders was now retorted by the islanders upon the people of the continent. Every 
yeoman from Kent to Northumberland valued himself as one of a race born for 
victory and dominion, and looked down with scorn on the nation before which his 
ancestors had trembled. * * Nor were the arts of peace neglected by our 
fathers during that stirring period. While France was wasted by war till she 
at length found in her own desolation a miserable defence against invaders, the 
English gathered in their harvests, adorned their cities. pleaded, traded, and 
studied insecurity. Then rose the fair chapels of New College and St. George, 
the nave of Winchester aud the choir of York, the spire of Salisbury and the ma- 
jestic towers of Lincoln. *  * While English battalions, leaving behind 
them devastated provinces of France, entered Valladolid in triumph spread 
terror to the gates of Florence, English poets depicted in vivid tints all the wide 
variety of human manners and fortunes, and English thinkers aspired to know or 
dared to doubt where bigots had been contentto wonder and to believe. The same 
age which produced the Black Prince and Derby, Chandos and Hawkwood, pro- 
duced also Geoffrey Chaucer and John W ycliff.”"—Ib. 16-20. 

The wars of the Roses, fierce, bloody, and obstinately protracted, thin- 
ned indeed the ranks of the aristocracy and well nigh uprooted feudalism, 
yet were nevertheless in many respects favourable to the gradual advance 
of freedom. ‘fo the yeoman, or inferior land-holder who followed his 
lord’s banner to the war, and thus paid as it were his quitrent for the 
fields he cultivated, the vicissitudes of triumph and defeat were matters 
of supreme inditference ; if victorious, and it so chanced that he survived 
his forty dayscf military suit and service, he returned alike unscathed and 
unrewarded to prosecute his village ewer ctw | until again summoned by 
his superiors to take up arms; if vanquished, and his lord attainted, he 
either escheated with the forfeited acres to the sovereign and became a 
crown vassal, or with his little holding was granted over by the conquer- 
or to reward the valour of a favourite adherent. The loss of life upon 
the battle field was in the ordinary course of nature soon repaired, 
and— 

“ In a week the peasant was driving his team, and the esquire flying his hawks 
over the fieldof Towton, or of Bosworth, as ifno extraordinary event had inter. 
rupted the regular course of human life.”"—Ib p. 36. 

Armed with these immunities the yeomanry of England, with the priv- 
ileged craftsmen and free burghers of our manufacturing communities, 
rapidly advanced towards the acquisitiun of wealth and political imaport- 
ance,— fostered and encouraged by Henry the Seventh as a counterpoise 
to the still formidable power of the noblesse, they became in their turn 
objects of anxiety as well to himself as to his brutal successor. The 
tact and firmness of Blizabeth restrained their turbulence, though with 
difficulty ; vut the luckless Stuarts soon discovered that it was eusier to 
insult than to enthral the English commonalty. The pikes of the Lon- 
don trained bands broke the charge of Rupert’s horse at Newbury and 
Marston Moor, and Cromwell’s Ironsides were for the most part yeomen 
and substantial freeholders, who 
“boasted that they had not been forced into the service, nor had enlisted 
chiefly for the sake of lucre ; that they were no Janissaries, but freeborn English- 
men, Who had of their own accord put theirlives in jeopardy for the liberties and 
religion of England. ’—Ib. p. 121. 

Under the Plantagenet aud Tudor sovereigns, however, the people, un- 
accustomed to theorize, cared little for abstract principles of government, 
nor objected to stretches of tyranny or abuse of the ae geet which 
did not immediately and exclusively concern themselves; yet, to their 
own personal privileges, they were sensitively alive. Henry the Eighth 
might court or quarrel with the Pope as he*thought proper ; his faithful 
Commons would look on, if not with unconcern, at least without active 
sympathy, while herepudiated Catharine of Arragon, or shed the noblest 
blood of England upon the scaffold; but, “if authority grew wanton, 
if their own franchises were assailed, myriads at once took arms. In 





| vain the King and the great Cardinal stormed and threatened, or rated 


them as “ brute beasts and inexpert folk,”—in the sixteenth, as in the 
succeeding century, our ancestors once put upon their mettle, “ were 
not to be frightened by a few hard words.” The King— 

“Encountered no opposition when he wished to send Buckingham and Surrey, 
Anne Boleyn and Lady Salisbury to the scaffold; but when, without the consent 
of Parliament, he demanded of his subjects a contribution amounting to one-sixth of 
their goods, he soon found itnecessary to retract. The cry of hundreds of thou- 
sands was, that they were English and not French, freemen and not slaves. In 
Kent the royal commissioners fled for their lives. In Suffolk four thousand men 
appeared in arms: the king’s lieutenants in that county vainly exerted themselves 
to raise an army, Those whe did not join in the insurrectiou declared that the 
would not fight against their brethren in such a quarrel. Henry, proud and self- 
willed as he was, shrank, not without reason, from a conflict with the roused spirit 
of the nation. He had before,his eyes the fate of his ety naar pet who had 

rished at Berkeley and Pomfret. He not only cancelled his illegal commissions ; 
1e not only granted a general pardon to the mal-contents; but he publicly and 
solemnly apologised for his infraction of the laws.”’—Ib. p. 41. 

Tue Rerormation—that grand and necessary concomitant and conse- 
quence of the revival of letters, the discoveries of Columbus, and the in- 
vention of the printing-press,—the alternate triumphs and defeats of ra- 
tional Christianity,—its life-and-death-grapples with the wild debauch- 
eries and frantic fatalism of Knipperdoling and the Munster Anabaptists 
on the one hand, and the Pope’s anathemas, backed by the arms of 
Charles the Emperor, and the bigot Philip, leagued with the priestly 
Janissaries, who emulated and outstripped the zeal and craft of Loyola on 
the other,—the sudden and entire overthrow of the monastic system 
throughout the island, the distribution of the broad lands and vast reve- 
nues of the Papal church among court sycophants and aspiring parvenues 
—the death-fires of Oxford and Smithfield; Ridley, Latimer, and Cran- 
mer, alternate persecutors and martyrs, destroyers and destroyed—the 
accession of Elizabeth, the champion and leading star of Protestantism 
























the want of which so often confuses us. 


A Toer or Duty in Cartrorsia. By Lieut. J. W. Revere, U S.N. 
New York, 1849. C.S. Francis § Co.—It is not surprising that almost 
daily some new publication makes its appearance to increase the stock 
of knowledge of the gold regions. The present work has been prepared 
for the press by Mr. J. N. Balestier, a friend of the author, who has him- 
self returned to California, on duty. It is proper to remark that the notes 
from which this book is compiled were made on the spot shortly before 
the discovery of the gold, and do not therefore wear the appearance of 
having been got up for the nonce. Readers will find in it much valuable 
information touching this important country, mingled with a pleasant 
murrative of personal adventure set off by sketches lithographed from the 
author’s drawings, and acchart of the Bay of San Francisco with sound. 
ings and bearings laid off in nautical fashion. As a sample of the style, 
We extract a paragraph :-— 


, it would give me pleasure, in the course of these pages, to impart a faithful 
idea of Calitornia to those who choose to read them; but as it is not my design tu 
write a treatise by rule and compass, nor to trouble the reader with exact mea- 
surements and tedious details, that ‘ gentle’ personage must learn, if at all, from 
Dg observations, and abide rather by the spirit * which maketh alive” 
by the letter “ which killeth.” I detest the diary form of writing, and hope 

no sensible man cares to know exactly where a traveller slept on each particular 
night, the precise distance he travelled ever day, and each dish of which he par- 
took at every meal. Nor shall I strain after being particularly entertaining, er 
fauldessly methodical ; and it may often happen that I shall write without point, 
in a discursive, egotistical, desultory style. For instance, here is an account 
ofa ride without a bear, which many will find dull and some may find instructive. 
Harly one fine morning I left Monterey with a companion to conduct me to 
Salinas, where we arrived about noon. Every thiag connected with this ride 
was delightful. The fresh morning air was redolen: of the sweetest perfume ever 
wafted to the celestial “daughter of the dawn.” It was none of your common. 
place Atlantic atmospheres, but laden with fragrance; soft and voluptuous, yet 
not enervating, but gently bracing. In truth there was a pervading reality in the 
sweet gales which woved us, seeming to impart to them intense vitality, and to 
establish sympathy if not familiarity with the viewless spirits who * people the 
sun-beam.” Our way lay through delicious plains, richly enamelled with those 
exquisite wild-flowers varying from palest blue to brightest flame-colour, which 
= produced spontaneously in all parts of California. Occasionally we wound 
through groves of oaks verdant as misseltoe, and arranged in clumps with a skill 
— man might vainly imitate, through the openings of which the startled deer 
pts with lightning: speed as our cavalcade dislodged them from their leafy 
; verts. The balmy air, the perfume of countless flowers, combined with scenery 
now sweetly beautiful, now grandly bold, gave zest and life to the conscivus en- 
yment of the free and rapid motion of the steeds, which united to fleetness and 
— perfect obedience to the rider’s will. I am not aware of any higher and 
pane enjoyment of mere physical existence than this kind of travelling in Cali- 
Fi _ which the world can yn match, I have travelled in all sorts of ways, 
pod 4 ey of countries ;in the toiling diligence of Krance, and on the broad pack- 
Paniiais ait calrabendiete’e mule in Spain; I have been whisked across the 
Safe ae “ty tes by half-wild colts, guided by shouting postillions; been jolted 
» wath’ ~s - Syria and Egypt on the unsteady deck of a “desert ship,’ con- 
se y Arabs c oe for “ bucksheesch;” travelled “ dawk’’ in India, with 
ast Lew novel” in a palankeen; and once had the vleasure to back an ele- 





losophy fallacious, it was nevertheless pro ‘anto better than the gross and | 


utter ignorance of the laity,—if our forefathers groaned under the ever 
changing yet always unrelenting thraldom of each succeeding race of 
conquerors, the church offered them an occasional and secure asylum— 
no man enjoyed or could have appreciated liberty, but Christianity often 
acted as acurb upon the regal or aristocratic tyrant. The first faint 
germs of popular freedom were fostered by institutions, however rude 
and susceptible of abuse, under which the savage baron and fierce robber 
knight knelt with superstitious awe before the lowly hermit ; or a pea- 
sant’s son, robed in cow] and scapular, lauuched the Church’s excommu- 
nication against the sacrilegious spoiler, and cursed him with bell, book, 
and candle from the village altar. 


“ The Church, though deeply corrupted, retained enough ofthe sublime theo- 
logy and benevolent morality of her earliest days, to elevate many intellects and 
to purify many hearts. Some things also, which ata later period were justly re- 
garded as among her chief blemishes, were in the seventh century and long after- 
wards among her chief merits. That the sacerdotal order should encroach on the 
functions of the civil magistrate, would in our time be a greatevil. But that 
which in theage of good government is an evil, may inan age of grossly bad 
government be a blessing. It is better that mankind should be governed by wise 
laws well administered, and by an enlightened public opinion, than by priest- 
craft ; but itis better that men should be governed by priesteraft than by brute 
violence ; by sucha prelate as Dunstan than by such a warrior as Penda. A 
society sunk in ignorance and ruled by mere physical force has great reason to re- 
joice when aclass of which the influence is intellectual and moral rises to ascen- 
dancy. Such aclass willdoubtless abuse its power ; but mental power even when 
abused is still a nobler and better power than that which consists merely in cor- 
poreal strength. * es * ‘Surely asystem which, however deformed by 
superstition, introduced ame moral restraints into communities previously go- 
verned only by vigour of muscle and by audacity of spirit, a system which taught 
the fiercest and mightiest ruler that he was, like his meanest bondman, a respon- 
sible being, might deserve a respectful mention from philosophers and philanthro- 
pists. * ad * In times when life and when female honour were ex- 
posed to daily risk from tyrants and marauders, it was better that the precinct of a 
shrine should be regarded with irrational awe, than that there should be no re- 
fuge inaccessible to cruelty and licentiousness. * 7 * Whatever re- 
proach may ata later period, have been ustly thrown onthe ignorance and luxury 
of religious orders, it was surely good that in an age of ignorance and violence 
there should be quiet cloisters and gardens in which the arts of peace cou!d be 
safely cultivated. * 7 * Had not such retreats been scattered here 
and there among the huts of a miserable peasantry and castles of a ferocious aris- 
toeracy, European society would have consisted merely of beasts of burthen and 
beasts of prey. ‘The Church has many tines been compared by divines to that ark 
of which we read in the book of Genesis; but never was the resemblance more 
perfect than during that evil time when she alone rode amidst darkness and tem- 
anges the deluge bencath which all the great works of ancient power and wisdom 
ay entombed, bearing within her that feeble germ from which a second and more 
glorious civilization was to spring.’”’—Ib. pp. 7, 8, 9. 


The history of the English constitution, as a settled system, is traced 
by Mr. Hallam from the accession of Henry the Seventh. Mr. Macaulay 
considers, that the history of the English nation commences with King 
John. Under the six first sovereigns of the Norman line, the name of 
“ Englishman” was a word of reproach and contumely, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, was but once in his life known to utter even a single sentence in 
our mother-tongue, and on that memorable occasion he directed “ a good | 
mouth- filling oath” against a careless Cypriot boatman. 


In the time of Richard the First, the erdinary imprecation of a Norman gen- 





and religious freedom; yet herself at heart at least a semi-Papist, and 
systematically and on principle a cruel persecutor of the Puritans—the 
rise and pres of that long oppressed and much enduring sect, whose 
nuflinching firmness under the torments of relentless torturers, the calum- 
nies of rival churches, or, harder still for human pride to bear, the “ trial 
of cruel mockings” from scornful wits and infidel philosophers—proved 
| that although their religious system was but too frequently disfigured by 

their excesses and absurd. vagaries, its foundation was eternal truth and 
reason. These sectarians established themselves, shall we say, in despite 
or in confirmation of the hackneyed aphorism of the over-estimated and 
scoffing Shaftesbury, that “ ridicule is the test of truth ;”—prayed in their 
dungeons fervently and sincerely for the persecuting sovereign, whom 
they regarded, in spite of all her cruelties, as ‘“‘a wise and politic prin- 
cess for preserving the Protestant reformation against the potent attempts 
ofthe Pope, the Emperor, and the King of Spain abroad, and the Queen 
of Scots and her Popish subjects at home * * * as a sovereign who was 
the glory of the age in which she lived, and would be the admiration of 
posterity.” 

- The investigation of this important epoch in the progress of the human 
mind, of this Yandmark so to speak in the annals of European civilization, 
cannot but interest eyery student who is ambitious to be something bet- 
ter than a sciolist, ant escape the reproach of treating history like “an 
old almanack :” richly will it recompense the pains bestowed upon its 
examination; facts will be gradually but firmly established, fallacies 
and fictions disappear, the mind be “freed from cant,” and fanatical su- 
perstition no longer usurp the name of virtue. To such an inquirer Mr. 
Macaulay will prove an invaluable auxiliary,—brilliant, racy, and discur 
sive as is his style, while he never for a moment loses sight of the boun- 
daries which separate truth from error, or sinks the historian in the epi- 
grammatist, his balance of the advantages and evils resulting from the 
sudden flash of the new light upon the intellect of Europe, recalls to our 
recollection the perspicuous and comprehensive summaries of Hume, or 
the prefaces of Fielding to each subdivision of his immortal novel. 

“Those who hold that the influence of the Church of Rome in the dark ages 
was, on the whole, beneficial to mankind, may yet with perfect consistency 
the Reformation as an inestimable blessing. t 


| 





he leading-strings which preserve 
and uphold the infant would impede the full-grown man. And so the very means 
by which the human mind is in the stage of its progress supported and lied, 
may in another stage be mere hindrances. There is a point in the life of an 
individual and of society, at which submission and faith, such as at a later period 
would be justly called servility and credulity, are useful qualities. The child who 
teachably and undoubtingly listens to the instructions of his elders, is likely to im- 
prove rapidly. But the man who should receive with child-like docility every 
assertion and dogma uttered by another man no wiser than himself, would become 
contemptible. Itis the same with communities. The childhood of the European 
nations was passed under the tutelage of the clergy. The ascendancy of the 
sacerdotal order was long the ascendancy which ty J and properly belongs 
to intellectual superiority. The priests, with all their faults, were by far the 
wisest portion of society. It was therefore, on the whole, good that they should 
be respected and obeyed, The encroachments of the ecclesiastical power on the 
province of the civil power produced much more happiness than misery, while the 
ecclesiastical power was in the hands of the only class that had studied history, 
philosophy, and public law, and while the civil power was in the hands of savage 
chiefs who could not read their own is and edicts ; but a’change took place— 
knowledge gradually spread among laymen. At the commencement of the six- 
teenth century many of them were, in every intellectual attainment, fully equal to 
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the most enlightened of their spiritual pastors. Thenceforward that dominion 
which, coring dark ages had been, in spite of many abuses, a legitimate and a 
salutary guardianship, became an unjust and noxious tyranny.” 

Over these, and many other equally admirable passages, let the stu- 
dent pause and ponder. Oar limits will not permit us to prosecute the 
discussion further in our present number, but our pains have been ill 
bestowed if we have not established for Mr. Macaulay's work, a right to 
rank among those priceless volames which Lord Bacon admonishes us to 
** READ,—NOT TO CONTRADICT AND CONFUTE, NOR TO BELIRVE AND TAKE 
FOR GRANTED, NOR TO FIND TALK AND DISCOURSE, BUT TO WEIGH AND CON- 


SIDER.” L: 
—__ ~~, 


THE ROYAL ETCHINGS. 


Prince Acsert v. Strance.—His honour, Vice Chancellor Bruce, in 
delivering judgment on Tuesday the 16th ult., on this motion, which was 
argued on the 13th and 14th of December, recapitulated the main facts of 
the case, as set forth in the pleadings. The facts as set forth in the docu- 
ments upon which the pubiisher’s counsel had successtully contended 
the motion should be solely heard, might be stated thus :—It seemed that 
a lady and a gentleman, the latter of whom was the plaintiff in this suit, 
having no doubt a view to rational domestic amusement, learned the art 
of etching, and executed for their private use several works of that des- 
cription, some being from their own original drawings, and some from 
works of art by other hands. 

They had also a private press, and partially by that press, and partially 
by the means of a printer in the country, they struck off several im- 
pressions of these etchings The plates remained with them, excepting 
when they were temporarily with Mr. Brown, the printer, for the pur- 

just mentioned. A few copies of some of these impressions were, 
it was stated, given to certain private friends. In this state of circumstan- 
ces there appeared, in October, 1848, a pamphlet of thirty pages or more, 
printed by the defendant, relating to the etchings mentioned, and con- 
taining a list of impressions from sixty-three or sixty-four plates etched 
partly by the plaintiff and partly by his consort. ‘This pamphlet coupled 
alist of the works with various remarks and observatious upon them, in- 
cluding very euergetic commendativus. Of these there were nota tew. 
The pamphiet caine forth in a cover, professing tu be a printed catalogue 
of a gallery of etchings ; it designated the rank of the plaintiff and his 
consort, who had executed them, and upon it was emblazoned a coat of 
arms; and it contained also a notice, that whosoever purchased the same 
would be presented with a facsimile of the autograph of either the plain- 
tiff or his consort. The price, it appeared, would be sixpence. His hon- 
our then went over all the facts of the case as they appeared in evidence. 
He had no hesitation about granting an injunction against the proposed 
exhibition of the etchings, buthe had felt some difficulty about granting 
an injunction against the sale of the descriptive catalogue ; and it was 
that de of the injunction which the defendant now moved to set aside, 
His honour, in a lengthened argument, then considered the question 
whether there was such a right of property in private collections or works 
of art, or MS. literature, as would prevent any person from legally pub- 
lishing an account of such things, aud came to the conclusion that there 
was. Property, he said, in mechanical works, or works of art, executed 
by a man for his own amusement, or instruction is allowed to subsist cer- 
tainly, and may before publication by him be invaded, not merely by 
copying, but by descriptions or catalogues, as itappears to me. A cata- 
logue of such works may in itself be valuable: it may also effectually 
show the bent and turn of mind and feeling and taste of the artist, es- 
pecially it not professioual. The portfolio or the studio may declare as 
much as the writing desk. A man may employ himself in private in a 
manner very harmless, but which, if disclosed to society, might destroy 
the comfort of his life and even the success of it. Every one, however, 
has a right to say the produce of his private hours is not more liable to 
ublication without his consent because the publication might be credita- 
le or advantageous to him, than it would be if it were otherwise. Ad- | 
dressing my attention specifically to the particular instance before the | 
court, | cannot but see that the etchings being executed by the plaintiff 
and his cousort for their private use, being the produce of their private 
labour, and belonging to themselves, they were entitled to retain them 
in a state of privacy and to withhold them from publication. That right, 
I think -it equally clear, was not!ost by the limited communication which 
they appear to have made, nor was it confined to the priuting or taking 
impressious without or beyond their consent from the plates, which were 
their undoubted property. It extends, I conceive, also to the prevention 
of persons unduly obtaining a knowledge of the subjects of the plates 
from publishing, at least by printing or writing a description of them, 
whether more or less limited, a summary or catalogue, whether protes- 
sional or otherwise. 





féie is not altogether the thing unless one be sligatly stifled therein. 


Pe TeUStowt. 
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tants, borne thither at different periods on the shifting tide of events, who 
in their varied physiognomies represented the various phases of the Re- 
volution. Every thing found its way into the Hotel-de-Ville, with the 
exception of violins aud dancers. At length, hewever, the new admivis- 
tration has discovered that a ball may be alsoa very important affair, ard 
that the prosperity of the city was at least as much influenced thereby, 
as by many of the grave measures enacted in these latter days. In the 
fabulous times of old, the City modelled itself after the Court ; and from 
the palace came down the encouragement to luxury and the my for 
fetes. Now the city takes example only from itself; aud it is the Govern- 
ment functionaries who should impart the requisite movement. M. Ber- 
ger, the new Prefect of the Seine, has perfectly comprehended his mis- 
sion, of such interest to the trade of Paris. Neither did he deceive him- 
self as to the difficult task he had before him in restoring to the Hotel- 
de-Ville the ancient splendour of its fétes—tor, to be just towards powers 
passed away—M. de Rambuteau was an administrator who admirably 
understood the science of balls ; who possessed on this point a marvel- 
lous talent for organisation ; who displayed a luxurious pomp in his sa- 
loons ; and who knew how to draw thither the crowd, without exclud- 
ing either eminence or elegance. This it was that was to be reproduced ; 
aud we must say that M. Berger has succeeded at the very offset, not 
a | in equalling, but in surpassing the /fé/es of former days, so celebrated, 
and still so dear to the recollections of the Parisian world. 

The saloons of the Hotel-de-Ville, so brilliant and so vast, have been 
restored to all their former splendour. The gilding, somewhat blacken- 
ed by the fire of bivouacs and the smoke of tubacco, has been retouched, 
The rumpled hangings and the torn draperies have been put in order. It 
was necessary also to replace a considerable quantity of the furniture, 
for the shock of events is the cause of havoc in every direction, and in 
great political movements, sofas, as well as men, are apt to be used up. 

When the palace had been put in order and made ready for the bali, it 
remained to issue the invitations. The list of M. de Rambuteau was dis- 
covered in the archives; the Pretect adopted it, and contented himself 
with adding to it a supplementof many new names. The Revolution 
has had the liberality not to proscribe any one; and it was not on an oc- 
easion of a ball that the chapter of proscriptions was to commence. The 














Lord of the whole earth, to worship and adore Him, must be a motive 
paramount to every other. [ had never seen the duke, and I felt that [ 
should be obliged to sustain a feeling of self reproach if, with the oppor- 
tanity of seeing him within my reach, I allowed the greatest captain of 
the age, perhaps of any age, to leave the world unseen of me. It was a 
bleak morning. There had been a heavy fall of snow. Our way to the 
chapel lay through St. James’s park. We did not meet asingle person. 
The stilluess of Loudon on the earlier hours ot Sundays has often struck 
me. The state of the weather made this stillness seem greater than usu- 
al on this morning, and raised a suspicion in our minds that, in so far as 
our visit to the chapel involved the hope of seeing the duke, it would be 
attended with disapointment 

Arrived there, however, and with the usual preliminaries admitted 
wituin, we found a singularly interesting congregation. The Chapel Roy- 
al is remarkable for a large attendance of the aristocracy, aud we saw 
before us a congregation of rank, fashion, fame, power, worth, and wis- 
dom such as is rarely witnessed. Ina word, the congregation consisted 
in one single person—the duke alone ! Bleak as was the moruing there 
he was, laden with more of eartn’s honours, dignities, and renown than 
auy living man, and with but one stain upon his character, intently occu- 
pied with the work of worshipping his God, and all alone with the cler- 
gyman. Thoughts came flowing in upon us from all quarters, Waterioo, 
Vittoria, Salamanca ; clashing thousands, the wounded, the dying; the 
silent camp, the imminent deadly breach ; glorious victories, admiring mil- 
lions, applauding senates, grateful princes, gorgeous courts—all, in fact, 
that is viewed as great aul aecnat iu this lower world, with the one ex- 
ception, as so related to the great personage before us, that they in our minds 
connected themselves with him, aud were, by his presence on thisoccasion, 
forced before our imagination, aud, as it were, seeu, felt, realized. Here 
was the giant spirit which had been raised !o sit on the whirlwind and 
rule the storm, which had, instrumentally, for years decided the fortunes 
of nations, and peoples, and kindred, oat tongues, and received more of 
the incense of human gratitude, thanksgiving, and praise than, perbaps, 
ever before were awarded to mortal. Nor did there fail to mingle with 
the retrospect, thrones overturned, dynasties swept away, hopes which 





guests of the past were therefore united to those of the present, and on | 


ditlicalty—happy prelude to the general reconciliation that the future | 
will see realized. 

There used to be a crowd at the old balis of the Prefecture; so much | 
the more surely might one count on this advantage with such a supple- | 
ment of invitations to swell out the primitive total.. A crowd in any 
place of amusement is always essential for etfect; and it is agreed that a | 
On | 
this score M. Berger's balls left nothing to be desired. From eight | 
o'clock in the evening the avenues to the Hotel-de-Ville were! blockaded ; | 
one of the lines of carriages stretched out to the Place de la Concorde, 
aud was not composed merely of plain hackney coaches and cabriolets : 
there might be seen a tuir sprinkling of brilliant equipages, prancing 
horses, aud rich liveries. Curious spectators gathered in crowds to see 
the train detile—sv long is it since any signs of luxury had been visible, 
that this show of carriages appeared something new and surprising. The | 
street-keepers of Paris, clothed in their Tyrolese costume, and the cava- 
liers who have succeeded the Municipal guard, made their tirst essay iu 
the difficuit task of preserving order in this nocturnal tumult, and rang- 
ing in file the numberless carriages crowding in from every side. lu 
spite of some hesitation inseparable from a first attempt, every thing 
passed off well; though the carriages advanced with a most deplorable | 
slowness; and as it rained, and the pavement was impracticable for | 
polished leather boots, there was no possibility of setting foot to the | 
ground to shorten the delay. As for satin slippers—such abbreviation is at | 
all times forbidden for them. Some persons who left home at nine o’clock 
did not get in till after midnight; some not till one o’clock—a journey of 
four hours—so that in this case it was as far from the Faubourg du Roule 
to the Hotel-de-Ville as from Paris to Rouen. 

Possibly some may recollect the ingenious expedient adopted by a 
frequenter of balls, who, in order to get rid of the tedium of this carriage 
travelling, had himself carried to a party, stretched at length in one of 
the hand-barrows used for transporting sick or wounded men, with the 
curtains of ticking drawn close. ‘The crowd, moved with compassion, 
gave way on his passage, the Municipal guards lent their aid, and he thus 
easily aud rapidly arrived at the joyous scene of bis destination. The | 
story went the rouncs in its time. Another one is told now, something | 
of the same sort, and by which imitators may profit. 

A guest invited to the Hotel-de-Ville, unable to go on foot, and unwill- | 
ing to luse his time in a carriage, presents himseli at a newly established | 




















But | am satistied, I repeat, that the means of composing and forming 
the catulogue in question must, upon the materials now betore the court, | 
be taken to have been obtained unduly, that is, without the consent of the 
plaintiff and without that of his consort, and without any right to do so, 
moral, equitable, or legal. Can I, then, deny it to be an interference with 
another’s property? I think not. The defendant appears to me to have 
been seeking to make use, for his own purpose, of what does not belong 
to him, That the object of printing aud publishing the catalogue was mo- 
ney to be gained no man, of course, can doubt; and that it would be very 
saleable, ahd that, if copies were to be multiplied, edition after edition 
would find ready purchasers with or without the superfluity of the auto- 
graph, is highly probable for reasons sufficiently obvious; I do not say 
on account of the general or graceful indirectness of the compliments, or 
the sort of history or memoir prefixed—these are mere garnish—but on 


Express office, where it is well kuown that the services are executed | 
by meausof relays of men. “I want,” says he, “one of your porters, a 

stout, able-bodied fellow.” “Very well—here’s one. Where is your 

load?” was the answer. “The load? ‘Tis l myself.” ‘You, sir?” 

“Yes, I. What matters to you the kind of load you carry, provided I | 
pay? And pay welll will. Coie, let’s start.” So saying he jumps on | 
the back cf the porter, who sets off at a measured pace. 

Wrapped up in his cloak, sheltered under his umbrella, the cavalier 
reaches the next relay, pays, and passes on to the back of another porter | 
without touching the ground. In three quarters of an hour, and with 
three relays, he gets to his journey’s end, and is deposited in the vesti- 
bule of the Hotel de Ville, safe and sound, perfectly dry and without a | 
speck of mud, | 

The cream of the féte was from midnight till two o’clock. Then the 





account of the solid and substantia! part of the publication. What, how- 
ever, can be the defendant’s right, or that of any person but the owners 
of the plates, to display them? It is for them to use, or bestow, or with- 
hold ubaalately, impressions, nor can a stranger be allowed to say that 
they shallnot. They alone are entitled to decide when and how, and for 
whose advantage, their property is to be made useof. I think, theretore, 
not only that the defendant here is unlawfully invading the plaintiff’s 
right, but also that the invasion is of such a kiad, asit affects this proper- 
ty, as to entitle the plaintiff to the present remedy of injunction ; and if 
not the more, yet certainly not the less, because it is au intrusioa—an un- 
becoming and unseemly intrusion, not alone in breach of conventional 
manners, but offensive to that innate sense of propriety which is national 
and individual, if intrasion can fitly describe that which is a sordid spying 
into the privacy of domestic life, into the home—a word hitherto sacred 
amongst us—into the home of a family—of a family whose private life 
forms not their only unquestionable title tothe most marked respect. To 
relax the restraint that has been imposed upon the defendant is, conse- 
quently, what I am not now, at least, disposed to do. 

His honour then atlength referred to the question raised during the argu- 
ment on the 15th of December as to the admissibility of the affidavits filed sub- 
sequently to October, and on which the further injunction against a defen- 
dant other than Strange was granted, and concluded by saying that the 
motion must be refused, without prejudice to any question in the cause, 
the plaintiff and his solicitor continuing the same un ertaking which they 
had already given. It seemed admitted, his honour said, that the motion 
in the accompanying suit must be dealt with in the same way, and that 
the same order must be made, except all mention of costs must be omit- 
ted. There seemed no reason why both suits should not be heard next 
Trinity term. 

In consequence of this judgment, which it is stated has taken some 
members ol the bar by surprise, Mr. Strange has determined to appeal to 
and lay his whole case before the Lord Chancellor. The necessary in- 
structions and notices tu carry such an intention into immediate etiect 
were given immediately on the delivery of the judgment, and the argu- 
ments are expected to come vn in the Lord Chancellor's Court at the ear- 
liest possible period. 





PARIS ITSELF AGAIN. 


There would be something so unnatural in the winter passing away, 
and Paris not resv ming its accustomed gaieties, that we are by no means 
surprised to find the Hotel-de-Ville restored to one of the purposes for 
which it was quadrupled in size and magnificently embellished under 
the late reign of His Majesty King Louis Philippe—we mean the enter- 
tainment of the upper classes of the good citizens of that goodly city. 
Eugéne Guinot, in the columns of the Courrier des Etats Unis of Saturday 
last, gives a pleasant account of this important event, which we translate 
ourselves for the entertainment of our readers. Under date, 23d ult., the 
writer says— 

The Hotel-de-Ville, that during the past year has witn , 
such lofty deeds, such dtamatic scenes, bas wound up by witusaaliie ‘ 
ball on Monday last. Thus it is in our day that every thing concludes ; 
sooner or later the dance resumes its rights. Only, this time the interval 
has been somewhat of the longest. Since M. de Rambuteau, (Prefect 
under Louis Philippe) several masters had occupied the prefectoral re- 
sidence without thifiking of giving a ball there. The gravity of circum- 
stances did not lend itself to such a distraction. The ground was taken 
up for affairs of importance, and was invaded by a crowd of the inhabi- 


square aud the interior of the Hotel de Ville offered a striking contrast 
between the realities of the present aud the remembrance of a past which 
is still so little remote. Brilliant equipages were crowded together in 
the square where but lately the tumultuous floods of the people were 
waving to and fro. Men of fashion and ladies in the richest dresses be- 
sieged those doors, then taken by assault of the multitude, and which 
have seen pass through them so many strange and picturesque deputations. 
Within the saloons there were still further metamorphoses! The orches- 
wa of Strauss was giving outits frivolous melodies to the echoes that have 
repeated the addresses of so many fiery orators. The romance of plea- 
sure was smiling in that spot where have been written such grave and 
such important pages of history. ‘The light steps of the dancers bound- 
ed over the theatre of so many dramatic scenes, and one called them to 
mind in the very midst of the festive enjoyment. ‘ Here, where we are 
dancing, was a guard-room bed, there a temporary huspital for the wound- 
ed. The galop carries us into the Council room, where the destiny of 
the country was regulated. M. de Lamartine poured vut his eloquent 
words at yonder window, in the embrasure of which a group of loungers 
is gossiping and sipping ice.” 

The majority of the men who figured in the events of the Hotel-de- 
Ville found themselves there again at the ball of the Prefecture. Much 
curiosity was excited with respect to them. The absence of a certain 
high personage was noticed, and on this subject some one said, ‘It seems 
to me, nevertheless, that the city of Paris is a dame of suflicient import- 


the ground of this /é‘e the fusion of the two was accomplished without | i 


every side.’ 





towered to heaven flung into perdition, curses both loud aud deep. 

The hero, the deliverer, the avenger—the warrior of unmatched wisdom 
in the hour of difficulty, tirmness in the hour of hesitation, and forbear- 
ance in the hour of triumph stood before us, his head hoar with age, his 
body feeble, aud his voice faint, the solitary worshipper of that God who 
had so often shielded his head in the day of battle, and through his arm 
delivered the British Empire and its countless subjects from invasion and 
overthrow. ‘The sight struck us as particularly fine. 

Ou our entrauce the Psalms for the day were being read. The dake 
took alternate verses with the clergyman. He spoke witi an utterance 
that was thick and indistinct, and, occasionally, stammered a litde ere he 
could get out a word, but still his voice filled the chapel. 

Alihough my triend and I, habitually, answer the responses, here we 
felt that it would be more edifying that we should be silent worshippers. 
It struck us both that the Psalm was particularly appropriate. After our 
entrance it ran and was read thus :— 

“The Duke: “ I will go forthin the strength of the Lord God: and will make 
mention of thy righteousness only.’’ 

* The Clergyman,; ‘ Thou, O God, hasttaughtme from my youth up until now ; 
therefore will I tell of thy wondrous works.’ ~ 

“ The Duke : ‘Porsake me not, O God, in mine old age, when I am gray-head- 
ed ; until Ihave showed thy strength unto this generation, and thy power to all 
them that are yet for to come.’ 

“ Clergyman : ‘Thy righteousness, O God, is very hig 
they that thou hastdone : O God, who is like unto thee 7' 

“The Duke: ‘O, what great troubles and adversities hast thou showed me ! and 
yet didst thou turn and retresh me; yea, and broughtest me from the deep of the 
earth again.’ 

* Clergyman : 


gh: and great things are 


‘Thou hast brouglit me to great honour: and comforted me on 
* * r 


“The Duke : ‘ Blessed be the lord God, even the God of Israel: which only 
] 


doeth wendrous things.’ 


* Clergyman : ‘ And blessed be the name of his Majesty for ever: and all the 
earth shall be filled withhis Majesty. Amen, Amen.’ 

“ The Duke : ‘ Glory be to the Mather, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.’ 

“ Clergyman : ‘ As itwas inthe beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world with- 
outend. Amen,’ ”’ 


it was impossible not to feel with peculiar force the importance of that 
part of the ritual of our church through which the congregation 18 led to 


| take alternate verses with the clergyman in reading the Psalms for the 


day. In what remarkable contrast with the hardening circumstances of 
daily life, its sordid cares, its heartless vanities, its corrupting sentiments, 
do the thoughts of the inspired and royal psalmist present themselves. 

The dvke wasas painstaking in the performance of his duty as ever 
parish clerk was, and much more so than many of the fraternity whom | 
have happened upon. ot 

The Rubric was punctiliously observed. At the Creed h » turned to the 
communion table, repeated the words distinctly and aloud, andallthrough 
impressed the spectator with the idea that he was intently engaged in the 
fulfilment of an important business of hisown The emphasis in the Litany 
was strongand marked. ‘“ We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord.”’ And 
at the Commandant, “ Incline our hearts to keep this law,” was thus re- 
peated at each occasion. 

The lessons for the morning were, Gen. ix. and Mark xiv. 

The sermon was remarkable, on Exodus, chap. xxiii., and 2d verse. It 
briefly, but strongly, showed the dangers connected with too great a sub- 
serviency to the popular voice, and, of course, without any intention on 
the part of the writer and preacher, dealt some strokes which the duke 
must have felt.— The Church Sentinel ( Dublin) 





GRAND MILITARY FETE. 


The town of St. Helen's, near Warrington, !: T.aucashire, has just been 
the scene of a /é/e given by Major Sir John Gerard, and the officers of the 
Lancashire Hussars, upon a scale of magnificence which has tew paralels 
in our records of festivity. The féte took place on Wednesday, the 10th 
ult.; and the occasion was the formation of the Lancashire Regiment of 
Hussars which has been organized within the last four months, at the 
sole expense of Sir John Gerard; its force already amounting to 160 
strong. The equipments are very elegant, and have cost Sir John a large 
sum, Such patriotism merited commeworation, and such ithas received 
upon a most extensive plan. It appears that New Hall, the seat of Sir 
John Gerard, did not atford the facilities requisite for the celebration 
on so large a scale as that contemplated; accordingly the Town-hall 
and Market-place of St. Helen’s were made available for the fése. The 
requisite preparations occupied several days; and the decorations and 
fittings were of the most sumptuous character. 

The Town-hall was appropriated for the reception of the company; 
the large Court-room in the edifice being used as the Ball-room. Its di- 
mensions are 65 feet in length, and 37 in breadth. For this occasion it 
was newly painted and tastefully decorated, under the direction of Ser- 

i The floor was laid with strong linen, of damask 


geant Major Webster. 
pattern. Round the walls were suspended ten large mirrors ornamented 





ance that everything shou: give way to her invitation, when it pleases 
her to give aféte.” On tle duy of the ball, the President of the Repub- 
lic gave a dinner to the Marshals of France. The Marshals considered 
that etiquette required them to pass the evening at the Elysée, and the 
Presideut did not think it right to give them the slip in order to attend 
the ball of the Prefecture. But he promised to be there without fail on 
the following Monday. 

The ladies had gone to great expense in their dresses. Distinguished 
above all was the princess Demidoff, who was literally covered wéth dia- 
monds. She wore themof the value of a million of francs. 1t was im- 

ossible to look at her without being dazzled. Every stone in her neck- 
ace would have been a fortune fora poet. Never did a more magnificent 
stream flow over a more splendid bust. Madame Demidoff carries off 
admirably the riches of her jewel case. Her diamonds do not overwhelm 
her. Itis evident that she was born for this dazzling style of ornament. 
Another queen ef the ftte was a young Greek, Madame Callimarchi, the 
wife of the new Turkish ambassador. She shone forth, brilliant not by 
her jewelry, but by her beauty—the Grecian type in all its ay: the 
beauty of Phidias and of Praxiteles, the marble of Paros, scarcely less 
firm, and miraculously animated by the fire of life. A crowd of admirers 
followed her through the saloons. What a notable progress in oriental 
civilization : a Turkish ambassador having only a single wife—for he has 
but oue—and letting her see everything, like a Parisian husband! There 
is perhaps a deep stroke of diplomacy in this homage rendered to our 
manners and customs. 

The balls of the Hotel-de-Ville will be given once a fortnight. M. 
Berger has said that he will ruin himself in giving fétes—excellent exam- 
ple, that cannot be too highly recommended to ail public functionaries ! 





THE DUKE AT THE CHAPEL ROYAL. 


Iagreed with a friend to go to early service (at eight o’clock a.m.) to 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, on a Sunday morning in February. 
The fact that the Duke of Wellington habitually attended there was the 
subordinate inducement which attracted us. I call it the subordinate 
inducement, for, assuredly, in going to the court of the Great King, the 





with green and white glazed draperies, fluted, and bouquets of artificial 
flowers. The gallery, which was used as an orchestra, was likewise fess 
tooned and hung with draperies to harmonise with the other decorations, 
having at each end the handsome kettle-drums of the new regiment, re- 
cently presented to the respected baronet. The saloon was illuminated 
by wax candles, arranged in demi-circles in front of the mirrors, as well 
as by external light over the circular fan-light roof, and the elegant chan- 
delier in the centre. Jullien’s full band was retained for the musical 
performances. The communicating apartments were equally admirable 
for the taste displayed in decoration. In the ante-room, adjoining the 
salon de danse, was a well appointed refreshment table; and, from the 
Ball-room, a passage extended across the street to the Supper Saloon; 
there being two carriage entrances by this passage. To form this Sup- 
per Pavillion, the entire quadrangle of the market-place was enclosed, 
and roofed with weather-board ; this cousisting of the two market sheds, 
with a communication between them, so as to allow the centre table to 
run the whole length of the room. The sheds are 140 feet long by 30 
feet in width, and the avenue connecting them 36 feet by 24. The de- 
corations of the Supper-room were entrusted to Mr. Sedgwick. The in- 
terior was hung throughout with fluted draperies of pink and white, ri- 
sing in a dome to the height of 30 feet. It may be described as being 
divided into equal squares, the roof of each rising to a point, and the 
borders being confined by rosettes of colours to correspond. From the 
principal ceiling in the middle of the pavillion was suspended an elegant 
gilt chandelier; but the interior was chiefly illuminated by gas jets, in 
ground glass globes. Along the middle of the pavillion was an extended 
table, atlordiug accommodations for about 100 ot the principal guests, and 
on either side were six tables with sufficient space for thirty persons. 
In the ball and supper rooms tegether there were 185 gas-lights, besides 
a brilliant circulac light in the avenue leading to the Ball-room; and, in 
addition to the gas-lights, there was a profusion of wax lights in superb 
silver candelabras upon the tables. The pavillion was richly carpeted, 
and heated by stoves. , 

The long table exhibited a magnificent assemblage of ornamental 





plate, consisting of gold cups and vases ; and among the centre pieces 
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was Garrard’s beautiful silver group of the combat between Balfour of 
Burley and Sergeant Bothwell, in “Old Mortality.” This fine work of 
art is {rom the Stowe collection, and at the recent sale it was purchased | 
by Mr. R. Gunter, of Motcombe-street, Belgrave-square, who furnished | 
the supper, and for this purpose conveyed to St. Helen’s his splendid 
plate valued at £5000. Mr. Gunter caried on his culinary preparations 
at the Fleece Inu, St. Helen’s; and he took with him from London six | 
cooks two confectioners, and forty waiters; besides Bolland, au old Bow- | 
street officer, in charge of the plate. ih | 
Nor were the festal preparations confined within doors. The town, 
throughout the day and night, presented a very animated appearance, | 
There were erected triumphal arches of evergreens and flowers across the | 
streets ; and near the Ball-room was an arch, in which were tastefully | 
introduced three ornamental! lanterns of ground glass, which illumined the 
street. In the principal lantern was represented the arms of Sir John Ger- 
ard, and underneath the motto “ Long live Sir John Gerard.” The second 
was suggestive of prosperity to Sir John and his lady ; and the third was | 
a sentiment expressive of success to Sir John and the Lancashire Hus- | 
sars. Cae | 
The entrance to the Town-hall was illuminated by lamps formed into | 
devices, which had a very pleasing effect. A company of Sir John’s Lan- 
cashite Hussars were statioued at the principal door, and others at various 
poiuts, who relieved guard every hour. About nine o’olock, the carriages, | 
with the guests, began to arrive, and at this time the throng about the 
Town-hall was very great. Sir John Gerard was amongst the firstof the 
arrivals, and, on his making his i ay the hussars stationed at the 
Town-hall were drawn up in a file. The carriages then came up with 
little intermission until about eleven o'clock. The promenade through 
the rooms presented a very splendid scene. The greater number of the 
gentlemen wore military unitorms, and the dresses of the ladies were very 
elegant. Sir John Gerard and his amiable lady were unremitting in their 
attention to the guests. The dancing commenced with the “ Gerard Polka,” 
composed for the occasion; the music played by Stubbs’s Royal Harmonic 
Band, trom Liverpool. The orchestra then struck up a country dance, 
‘which was led off by Sir John and his lady, and the whole of the company 
immediately joined in the festive scene. After the country dance succeed- 
ed waltzes, quadrilles, polkas, &c., until about twelve o’clock, when the 
company retired to the Supper-room. The repast was very sumptuous, 
aud well sustained Mr. Guuter’s metropolitan reputation. The viands 
were hot ; the tables were profusely furnished with the choicest fruit and 
wines; audit was, altogether, a first-class banquet. Sir John Gerard and | 
Lady Stanley led the way to the Supper-room ; followed by Lord Stanley | 
and Earl of Sefton, Viscount Burghersh, Lord Crewe, Lord and Lady De | 








Tabley, Lord F. Gordon Hallyburton, Lady Caroline Townley, Viscount | 
Auson, aud the generalcompany. Sir John Gerard presided at the princi- | 
pal table; and atthe others, Major Gerard, Lievt-Colonel Standish, and | 
Mr. Frederick Gerard. After ample justice had been done to the sump- 

tuousfare. Sir John Gerard rose, and gave “ The Health of the Queen,” | 
which was euthusiastically responded to. Mr. Jolin Wilson Patten, M.P., | 
previous to the guests leaving the supper-table, proposed “ The Health | 
of Sir Joon Gerard and the Officers of the Lancashire Hussars,”’ a toast 
which was hailed with rapturous applause, and most cordially drunk by | 
the whole of the assembled guests. The company shortly afterwards ad- 

journed to the Bail.room, where dancing was resumed and kept up with 

unabated spirit until close on five o'clock the following morning, at which 

hour the festivities terminated. At the close of the proceedings, the uon- | 
commissioned officers and privates, whohad been on duty during the | 
night, were liberally regaled in the Supper-room. 





Tue Orpnance Survey or Encranp axp Wates.—The trigyonome- 
trical survey of Great Britain arose out of an application from the French 
Government in 1783 to determine the relative positions of the observa- 
tories of Paris and Greenwich, which application originated in a memoir 
written by Cassinide Toury. The matter was placed under the care of 
Major General Roy, who carried on the triangulation to connect the two 
observatories. Gen. Roy measured the base line on Hounslow Heath. 
This base line was five miles in length; a series of thirty-two triangles 
was made between it and the southern coast; and two more triangles 
were made across the channel to connect the English triangulation with 
the French. In order to test the accuracy of the observations, a base line 
ot verification was made near Romney Marsh; and the length of this liue | 
differed only twenty inches in six miles from that given by calculation | 
from the Hunslow base. When the relative positions of the observatories | 
at Greenwich and Paris had been determined by these means (in 1789) | 
no farther immediate steps were taken towards carrying on an English | 
survey. 

In 1791, afterthe death of General Roy, the subject was renewed, with 
a View toa military survey of Great Britain; and the triangulation was 
resumed under Colonel Williams and Captain Mudge. General Roy's | 
base on Hunslow Heath was remeasured, and was brought into connexion | 
with the south of England by numerous triangles. When the stations | 
Were not more than 15 miles apart, flag staffs were used as signals; when 
at a greater distance, lamps and white lights. From 1791 to 1800 the 
triangulation of the south of England was carried on, combined with de- 
termination of altitudes, and of latitude and meridional arcs. Two base | 
lines of verification were formed during the work, one of about seven | 
miles on Salisbury Plain, and one of about five miles on King’s Sedgmoor, 
in Somersetshire. From that time to 1800 the triangulation proceeded 
regularly northward. 

The detail plans, founded on this survey, were commenced by officers 
of the Royal Eugineers partly for the purpose of forming military plans | 
of some portions of Kent, forthe use of the ordnance. A corps of military 
surveyors and draughtsmen afterwards succeeded these engineer officers. | 
Plans and drawings for a military map were thus gradually formed; and 
the publication, in 1805, of some parts of this nap, on a scale of one inch 
to a mile, created a desire among the public to possess better maps than 
had formerly existed. Additional surveyors were hired to expedite the 
map; but it was still regarded solely as a military map ; its execution | 
was often suspended during the war; and at the termination of the war 
the demand for it considerably decreased. The gentry of some of the 
counties offered to subscribe for portions of the map, if it were carried on; 
and the government and the House of Commons were at length induced | 
to carry out the survey as a whole, with a view to the application of an | 
entire map of England and Wales, on a scale of an inch to a mile. When | 
Colonel Colby was placed at the head of the survey in 1820, he caused all 
the old maps and plans to be carefully examined, corrected, and revised, | 
and some of them wholly re-engraved. This has been a work ot immense | 
labour and expense; much greater than would have been the case if the 
survey had been taken up in the first instance for general instead of mere- 
ly military purposes. 

The ordnance map of England thus grew up to a degree of complete- 
ness not originally contemplated. Military plans for the commander-in- 
chief, coast charts for the admiralty, county and parochial and baronial 
maps for legal purposes, and detailed surface plans for railway and other 
engineering purposes—all are tarnished by the ordnance map. In order | 
that these maps should be as trustworthy as possible, every thing has 
been done under the superintendence of Colonel Colby. The draughts- 
meu and engravers had an office in the Tower; but on its destruction by 
fire in 1841, they were removed to Southampton, where they stil! carry 
on their labour. 

In 1840, when the whole of England and Wales had been surveyed, 
and when all but six counties had been engraved on the L-inch scale, a 
change in the system took place. The survey of Lreland, as we shall 
presently notice, had been conducted on the magnificent scale of six 
inches to a mile; and such is the beauty and importance of the maps so 
produced, that the government received earnest solicitations from the six 
northern counties of England, and from Scotland, that the survey in the 
remaining portions of Great Britain should henceforth be conducted and 
engraved on the six-inch scale. This was acceded to; and preparations 
were made for the enlarged survey, which has been continued ever since, 
and which will necessarily occupy a great number of years. Whether the 
southern half of the island will be re-surveyed on this scale remains for 
uture years to show. 

The present state of the ordnance map of Englandand Wales is as fol- 
lows. The whole of Wales, and the whole of Engiand as far northward 
a8 Hull, Selby, Leeds, and Preston, surveyed on the old or 1-inch scale, 
Have been published in maps on that scale. These maps are mostly forty 
inches in width by twenty-seven in height. They fit together at the 
©dges without any overlapping or duplicate engraving, so that they form, 
not merely separate maps, but the several sheets of one map. As the 
Scale is exactly one inch to amile, the sheets are particularly convenient 
or reference in respect to distance, &c. England and Wales, as far 
northward as the towns above named, occupy ninety sheets, which if 
Placed edge to edge in their relative positions, would form a map thirty 
feet wide by twenty-five high. The whole number for England on this 
scale would be 128. These maps have been gradualiy lowered in price 
until they are at length brought within the reach ofall who may require such 
aid. The price is now only two shillings per sheet. Many of the sheets, 
by the aid of electrotype plates, are engraved and published in quarters, 
any one of which can be purchased for sixpence, The northern counties 





will require thirty-six times as many sheets to represent a given extent of 


| generally left tothe happy couple’s own discretion. 


| seasons. 
| With that elaborate finish and liberal outlay which characterise the man- 
| agement of all the American caterers for public amusement which we 
| have seen in this country. 


| prohibited,) there is sufficient excitement to keep the ‘“ game alive.” 
| After partaking of the very Jiberal and bountiful repast, the old English 


| was received with musical bononrs, and three times three cheers. 


| of the recent visit of their Royal Highnesses the Infanta and her august 


| white, of the breed Mera; and another chestnut one, of Don M. de Beas, 


Che Albion. 


country a8 the counties already alluded to, on account of the largeness of 
the scale ; and the preparation and publication of those sheets will on that 
account be a very protracted work. 

As portions of Yorkshire and Lancashire were engraved before the 6 
inch was resolved on, those two counties will be completed and engraved 
on both scales, so that a fair comparison may ultimately be made of the 
relative convemence of the two scales. It is also, we believe, determin- 
ed that the remaining four counties shall be also engraved on the 1-inch 
scale, in order that there may be a complete map of England on one uni- 
form scale. Of the map on the 6-inch scale, there had been by the mid- 
dle ot 1845 about 4,000,000 acres surveyed, 2,000,000 acres drawn, and 
rather under 1,000,000 acres engraved ; and the three operations have 
been carried on ever since. 

The execution of this survey and map has necessarily been a very cost- 
ly affair. From 1791 till 1811 the cost was charged against the vote for 
contingencies, and amounted to £44,410. After that period there was an 
annnal grant from parliament varying from £6,000 to £51,000, and 
amounting down to 1846 to £534,325. The expense for 1846-7 was 
£42,000, and for 1847-8 £43,000, making a sum total, from 1791 to 1848, 
about £662,000. The sum received for maps sold to the public is not 
yet very considerable. It was estimated in 1845 that seven years would 
be required for the survey and engraving of the six northern counties on 
both scales ; that 3000 square feet of copper plates would be required for 
the six counties on the 6-inch scale, and 80 square feet on the 1-inch 
scale ; and that the probable cost would be about £316,000, added to 
the sum of about £530,000 before expended, making a total of about 
£850,000. 

Borper Marrices.—We announced, a few days ago, that Mr. Henry 
Collins, the celebrater of border marriages at Lamberton-toll, had died 
suddenly, after having officiated for upwards of 20 years in that capacity. 
The Kelso Chronicle, in noticing the same fact, says that, taking as an aver- 
age 300 marriages per annum, he had united the goodly number of 6,000 
couples. It then adds—* if the following questions could be answered, 
what a curious piece of statistical information wuald they furnish! How 
many of these 6,000 were married without their parents’ consent ? How 
many of these had never seen each other previous to the day of marriage? 
How many of these lived happily afterwards? To these many might be 
added. For instance, how often was the * priest’ drunk at the perfour- 
mance of the ceremonies? How many of the parties themselves were | 
drunk at the ceremony ? and many others, if properly answered, which 
would equally interest and startle. The fees paid for his services were | 
Fora navvie the 
general charge is 7s. 6d., while some runaway heiresses give 5/., but | 
taking as an average 10s. per couple (below the usual average) the fees | 
realized would amount to £150 per annum. 
marriages celebrated were 330. 











During the year 1848 the | 
Sucha lucrative “berth” could not fail | 
in finding a successor. In the person of Mr. W. Glover, Walkergate-lane, 
one has been found. In a hondbiil which he has just issued, he says that 
‘“ he has great pleasure in intimating that he has succeeded to the duties 
of the deceased. The Legislature ot the country has acknowledged its 
legality by their inability to alter the present mode of celebrating marria- 
ges on the borders. Many of those occupying high places in the country 
will, no doubt, feela reluctance to interfere with that system which en- 
abled them to become at once the husband of a fair maiden and of a rich 
inheritance.” — Berwick paper. 

American AMUSEMENTS IN EncLanp.—Had the “used up” prince, | 
who offered in vain a large reward for the invention of a pleasure, lived 





| in our time, he would have had to pay the money toa —Yankee. ‘“ Sher- 


ry coblers” and “ mint-juleps” betrayed the taste of our transatlantic bre- 
thren, and the Bowling Saloon isa delightful recreation suitable to all 
Mr. Sules has just fitted up one at the Portico, Newington, 





Mere description could convey no idea 
of the saloon, and nothing of the game. Parties will go and see for them- | 
selves. Everything is in the New York style; the bar is that of a hotel, 
aud customers are allowed to help themselves. The salocn was opened 
on Wednesday evening last. Mr. Stiles gave a splendid entertainment 
to afew friends and to the representatives of the lucal press. Supper was 
served up by Mr. Feeney, of the Merchants’ Dining-rooms, in the stylo 
for which that gentleman has earned no small share of credit. Before 
partaking of the good things provided, tho py ae ee ae in a game 
of bowls, and all pronounced it to be just such a healthfal in-door amuse- 
ment as has been long required in this country. Gentlemen engaged in 
sedentary occupations will find moderate and beneficial physical exertion 
which, by varying the size of the balls, may be proportioned to the grow- 
ing strength of the player. There is also a scope for the display of con- 
siderable skill aud dexterity, and without gambling, (which is strictly 





ceremony of “christening” was performed by the chairman. Then fol- 
lowed the toasts of ‘‘ The Queen,” “* The President of the United States,”’ | 
“ Prince Albert, and the Royal Family.”” These were drank with the | 
usual honours- The next toast,—“ Success to Stiles’ Bowling Saloon,”’ 
Mr. 
Stiles acknowledged the compliment in handsome terms, spoke warmly 
of the kind reception which he had met with since his sojourn, although 


| a perfect stranger; and expressed a hope that, in the introduction of a 


new and healthful recreation into this country, he should not only bene- 
tit himself, but be the means of benefitting others. The toast of‘ The 
Press,” ‘The Anglo-American Press,” succeeded, together with many 
others of a complimentary nature; but as the meeting was, altogether, of 
a friendly and convivial character, it is unnecessary to enlarge. he | 
speakers dwelt particularly on the taste and liberality displayed in the | 
fitting up of the Portico, and hailed, with satisfaction, the iutroduction— 
on so elegant a scale—of so exhilarating, healthful, and pleasinga pastime. 
—Liverpool Journal. 





Suerry Vaurts in Xeres.—Royar Visit.—The following particulars 
husband the Duke of Montpensier to Xeres de Ja Frontera, on the 6th | 
Dec., are of interest. 

“One of the exhibitions got up in compliment to tke Royal visitors 
was a display of the best horses of the neighbourhood, in the garden of the 
Alcazar. Among the animals were two black and white horses, of the 
breed of Zapata; a black one, of the breed of Galban, of Ossuna ; an- 
other chestnut one, of Don Juan Lopez, bred by himself; a black and 


bred by himself. The music of Leon was the sole accompaniment to 
the display; aud this, with the narrowness of the way by which the 
horses passed, and the noise of the people, frightened the animals and 
much annoyed the promenaders. 

Their Royal Highnesses occupied a balcony that looked towards the 
garden, whence they could behold proceeding along, as far as the space 
permitted, a beautiful black pony, of middling size, of the breed of Celis, 
which, it appears, the Town-Council and several private individuals in- 
tended to present to their Royal Highnesses. The exhibition being end- 
ed, their Royal Highnesses, accompanied by their attendants and the au- 
thorities, went to visit the Bodegas, or Sherry Wine Stores of Don Pedro 
Domecq. The long line of stores was decorated with a profusion of dif- 
ferent flags, the Spanish and French preponderating, and adorning the 
balconies over the porch through which their Royal Highnesses were to 
enter. A colossal stone statue of Bacchus, mounted on a butt, adorned 
the centre of the balcony ; and under the butt were seen the name of the 
house and the Royal Arms in gold; the use of these latter having been 
granted by special favour by Ferdinand VIL, in 1824, when he visited the 
said stores, in consideration of the excellence ofits wines, which are con- 
sidered throughout Europe as the oldest and most exquisite of this city. 
A large Royal Gold Crown decorated the top of the porch, and in front 
was aieead an elegant couch covered with crimson damask. This her 
Serene Highness the Infanta occupied while the procession passed. 

In order to give greater effect to the building, a beautiful balustrade 
had been erected on both sides, with their corresponding porches, which 
were kept by infantry and cavalry. The day was as miid as spring; and 
about one o'clock their Royal Highnesses arrived with their suite. Senor 
Domecq was already in the porch to receive the Royal visitors ; and he 
had the high honour of showing the splendid entrance to his establish- 
ment. The band of the brilliant Artillery corps formed in two wings 
and played the Royal March, whilst more than a hundred workmen of the 
house gave enthusiastic vivas to the Queen, the I[nfanta, and her august 
consort. 

On the turrets of a tower that forms part of the facade was unfurled at 
the moment of the arrival of the illustrious visitors the Royal standard, 
amidst the music and the pealing of the great bell of the establishment ; 
and the peals of vivas showed that this old and respectable house had pre- 
pared an ovation worthy of an Infanta of Castille. 

Their Royal Highnesses passed more than an hour in inspecting the 
different cellars and offices of the building, and partaking the refreshment 
prepared for them ; after which they departed, accompanied by Senor 





| they are divi’ 





Domecq and the members of his house, aud followed by a great number 
of workmen who never left off shouting. 

On their Royal Highnesses taking leave, they repeated a thousand thanks 
for the attention that had been shown to them, both from Senor Domecq 
having placed at the disposal of the Town-Council his magnificent car- 
riage, with coachman, palfreys, and servants, and eight beautiful horses 


richly caparisoned, six only of which they were pleased to use, as also 
from the excellent reception they had met with‘at the country-house at 


“his vineyards, called Macharnudo, which they visited, not less than from 


the extraordinary distiuction with which they had been received in his 
Bodegas. 

On their Royal Highnesses departure the doors were shut; but the pub- 
lic assembled in such crowds that Senor Domecq ordered the premises 
to be again opened, and the people to be admitted to see the place and 
cellars prepared for the reception and refreshment of the illustrious trav- 
ellers, An extensive gallery 40 or 50 yards loug formed the front of the 
Bodegasor cellars ; in the centre of which was a large tent, painted white 
and crimson, with ornaments of silver, crowned by Spanish flags, and in 
its centre the Rvyal arms. Two arm-chairs, covered with velvet, occu- 
pied the centre, before which was placed a table which was made ex- 
pressly for Ferdinand VII. to breakfast on when he visited these same 
vaults in 1824. The table was covered with a profusion of sweetmeats, 
ices, and creams, in silver dishes, &c. There was also a beautiful dis- 
play of china, and gold and silver plate. The walls were hung with da- 
mask, bearing allegorical designs of vine leaves with bunches of 3 
and the floor was carpeted with crimson. Upon the balustrade which 
formed the gallery, and in the centre, was a collection of cut crystal bot- 
tles, — aud some containing wines of 50, 80, and more than 100 
years old. 

Their Roya! Highnesses were pleased to taste different kinds of wine ; 
and among these an Amontillado 50 years old, the wine of that called the 
Napoleon cask, and a Muscatel of more than 100 years old.” 


Tue Stoux Inprans.—A recent visit to that department of the Bureau 
of Indian Afiairs that is under the management of Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
Esq. has elicited the following facts respecting the Sioux, or Dah-ko-tah 
Indiaus: 

The territory now claimed by this nation is principally watered by the 
St. Peter’s river, and is about nine hundred miles in length, aad from two 
to five hundred in width. The original name of the tribe was Dah-ko- 
tah, the interpretation of which is said to be a confederacy or a united 
nation, the name of Sioux (for which there seems to be no acknowledged 
meaning, having been given to them by the early Jesuit missionaries. 
The population of this tribe is estimated at about fifteen thousand, and 
into bands numbering from fifty to a thoypand souls. 
Occupying as \uey do an immense prairie region, they make use of the 
horse instead of the canoe, and the wealth of a Sioux chief is universally 
estimated by the number of his horses. Private rights are respected 
among them. They compute time by the four seasons, but their month 
only contains twenty-eight days. They designate the month of January 
as the hard moon; February, the m@on in which the racoon runs; March, 
the moon of sore eyes; April, the moon when the geese lay ; May, the moon for 


| planting; June, the moon for strawberries and hoeing corn; July, the mid- 


summer moon; August, the moon for gathering corn; September, the moon 

when they gather wild rice; October and November, the moon for the run- 

ning of the doe; aud December, the moon when the deer sheds his horns. 
They are kind to their sick, but take more care of their youth than 


_ they do of their old men. They are averse to the custom of bleeding, 


and seldom draw blood excepting in severe cases of illness. Their medi- 
cines are chiefly composed of roots and gage and they never make use 
of metallic medicines. They are partial to vapour baths, and resort to 
them for the cure of many diseases. Their bodily sickness they fre- 
quently attribute to the displeasure of some animal which they have 
hunted with difficulty and slain. 4 ; , 

The Sioux Indians consider it lawful to take thie life of a fellow-being 
by way of revenge, but a great crime to take life under any other cir- 
cumstances. They invariably have a great fear of the spirits of the dead, 
who they think have the power of injuring the living; and it is thought 
that this fear is what prevents them from committing murders more 
quently than they do. The practice of lying is considered as exceed- 
ingly wrong. wid : Y 

Tuey believe in a Great Spirit, but have no definite idea of his attributes. 
Whenever any calamity happens to them, they allege that the Great 
Spirit is angry : and so, when they receive a blessing, tivy acknowledge 
it as coming from the same being. They look upon the death of a human 
being as a manifestation of Divine displeasure. They resort at times to 
sacritices, and cases have been known where Sioux fathers have sacri- 
ficed their children to appease the anger of the Great Spirit. They are 
much afraid of a creature which they look upon as a kird of vampire, 
and to see this creature is a sure sign of approaching death. 

They are exceedingly superstitious in regard to fire, which they con- 
sider a gift from the Great Spirit. In former times they obtained it from 
triction of wood, but at the present time chiefly from the flint. When 
about to partake of a religious feast, they remove all the old fire from the 
lodge, and rekindle it, for the purpose of cooking the food, so that they 
may be sure that there will be nothing unclean about the feast. They 
have no idols or images which they worship, but are in the habit of mak- 
ing offerings of tobacco and other articles which they value. . 

They veuerate the rattlesnake, and seldom or never deprive it of life, 
excepting when they wish to employ its skin and rattles in their incan- 
tations. They believe in fairies, which they allege have the power of 
taking the form of any animals, and of living either on land or in the 
water ; all their rivers and lakes are closely associated with little people. 
They look upon thunder as emanating from a large bird. Among their 
fabled monsters they acknowledge a huge giant, who can destroy an In- 


| dian by the glance of the eye. 


When a man dies they place his remains upon a scaffold, which they 
ornament with trophies of war; and when the flesh has decayed they 
bury the bones in the earth, and cover the grave with pickets, or a rude 
house. They do not bury in a sitting posture, but invariably clothe the 
deceased in the finest robes, covering him with all his favourite orna- 
ments. They express their grief at the loss of a friend by catting off the 
hair, going barefooted, dismal shoutings, mutilating their bodies, and by 
making a feast for the dead.—Nationa/ Intelligencer. 
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PROBLEM No. 17, sy D. R. 
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White to play and Checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 16. 
In this cage the draw is forced by stale-mate in the manner following, thus— 


White. Black. 
1. R tks Ktch Q tks R 
2. QtwK Kt3ch Q tks Q 


The White King is now stale-mated, and the game drawn in consequence. 





Match by Correspondence 
Amsterdam. London, 
24. P tks P B tks P 
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ANTED.— followin bers, 2,3, 4, 5,6, 1l,and 12ofthe NEW YORK ALBION 
for the year i847. "Freaty-ave cents each willbe given on delivery at the Office. 





FOR VANCOUVER'S ISLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, &C. 
BRITISH STEAMSHIP UNICORN, 650 tons burthen, will sail from Jersey City 





on, or about the 20th of March. 
Price of passage in Cabin. in Steerage. 
For Rio Janeiro. ....00. +++ + BQO... ee cece eceec eee — 
* Vaelparaiso.....+cersreees se $150 
* San Francisco............ 63... 





“ Vancouver's Islaad...... 800 
An experienced surgeon will accompany the vessel. 


For passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jx., 38 Broadway. 
feb <4 





OR WANTED.—A private tutor of experience capable to teach the higher branches 
of education to the sons ofa gentleman in the city of New York. 
Apply by letter, addressed to J. B., Albion Uffice, stating qualificauions and veferenete, . 





MR. HENRY C. WATSON, 


ROFESSOR OF MUSIC AND TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANOFORTE 
Terms to be known at the Store of Messrs. Stoddart & Dunham, or at the residence of 
Mr. Watson, 85 Amity street. 43 


ADAM AND EVE RETURNED FROM EUROPE 


LEVE ARS EXHIBITION through England, Ireland, and Scotland.— 

ew exhibiting wae Large Room of the NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 

of Broadway and Leonard street, New York, DUBUFE’S GRAND ORIGINAL 
PAINTINGS OF 


ADAM AND EVE IN PARADISE, 


sapmeoenting “THE TEMPTATION” and “THE EXPULSION,” (Genesis ILI. 4, 6,) paint- 
for the late Charles X. of France. Size ofeach picture 14 feetby 12 feet _ 
sublime works of art have been exhibited to the universal admiration of One 
Million Seven Hundred Thousand persons ! 2 
« Perfec: haste and beautiful in conception—uniting a deep poetic imagery to the 
: ae truth,such as cannot failto make slanting impression on the mind of 


every beholder.” , ad - 
from 10 in the morning t at night. 
hetvones 25cents. Season tickets 50cents. Children and Schoolshalf-price. 
= Each evening the paintings brilliantly illuminated. jan 6—tf 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET, 
LATE ADDITIONS--NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


WILKINSON’S Dalmatia and Montenegro, 2 vols 8vo 
Tyndale’s Island of Sardinia, 3 vols 8vo 

Smith of Jordanhili’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul 
Layard’s Nineveh, 2 volsévo 

Dennis's Cities of Etruria, 2 vols 8vo 

Castlereagh’s Memoir and Correspondence, 8vo 
Kirkaldy of Grange’s Memoirs and Adventures, 8vo 
Martin’s Hudson’s Bay Company, 8vo 

Mrs. Merrifieid’s Treatises on Painting, 2 vols 8vo 
Carlyle’s Translation of Dante. post 8vu 

Schlegel’s Miscellaneous Works, 8vo vol I 

Cary’s Piato; Brande’s Antiquities, vol 1 8vo 

Kemble’s Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth, 2 vols 8vo 
Taylor's Lite of Sir R Peel, 3d and last vol 

Stebbing’s Life of Calvin, 2 vols &vo 

Taylor s Notes on Books, 8vo, an 23 


EBUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Fo THE RECOVERY of Dormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debts. 
Patents for laventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and D d 
cies thereunto belon , and Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same. 

Reference may be on upplicati ree of charge, (provided the motive is not of mere 
curiosity) to a list comprising upwards of 15,000 names in which unreclaimed property is 
8 ; also, an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have appeared for the past 50 
yearsin various British newspapers, addressed to Heirs at Law and Nextof Kin. 

Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. ENTHAM FABIAN 

References are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, C rel Gemmee Pies York 

are to Hon. Charles P. udge, Court of Common Pleas, N. 
Freeland, Swart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co. W.& iT Tapscott. G.R. A. pee Ree 
Edward Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio, A. Patchin, Esq., President Patchin Bank 
Bufialo. nov 4—ly 


HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway, 
open daily from 9 A.M. m110P.M This large and splendid collection, consisting of up- 
wards of sixty figures, of thefull size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are represented, and 
slows (lie costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting alms; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus- 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fortune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 
on. An exact representatiouof a Chinese Silk store, with Merchant, Purcheser, Clerk 
Coolie, &c. ‘I'wo complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
“Inner Apartments” of a gentieman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Touka Boat’ with its crew, &c., with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, lvory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland water co- 
lours; aweng winch are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner Keying, and his assist- 
Wang; of the Hong merchants, Howqua, Samqgea, and Linchong, and the great ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and or Honan, of the sume 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain. 
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IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


[yjcosHEADs GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit 

WWE ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 

pain in fuct’the PRINCIPLE ge nat OR fee, ond we oo = many of ite eS 

forms is entirely owing to absence 0! vanic or Magnetic power in its 

y proportions. if then we can readily supply this woncrous poe. when it ia thus 

deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at 
sained bY the procems beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an im im’¥ ovemeni 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse, It is ex- 
ceedingly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 

other instruments, It admits of the most perfec’ control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner with 
ao unpleasant sensation to the most delicate persca. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
ts in nor t entirely harmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosITive AND PERMANENT suc 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or clironic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepey, = 
penn Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and ew Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Lum 
go, Neur: Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Déticiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident): 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Eryeipolas, Dea) 
aess Curvature oj the Spine, and al! similar complaints, ita effects are y successful- 

Eace Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances Butup 
in neat black walautLoxes. Accompanying each is a new Seaney seataning fulland = pad 
directions ope wetanepeene the various diseases in which it is recommended.— 
Any person of coventry intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should one of these 
ceautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in acrmerous in which or- 
medical treatment is of slight avail. . 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size anu nower. They can be 
ceoadily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British i*rovinces and West 

adies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 

N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care- 
ally fulfilied, antl 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
[p*4rrts on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM, 
7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June Suf 














LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vice.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1833, 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


7 LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
« tors in London. 





UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 
John S. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuei S. Howland, Bache McEvers. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
rge R. Graham. | Wiliam Jones, 

W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, 

BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel! Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain. Or. J. H. McCullob, 

BOSTON, 


Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitey, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham, 
E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 

Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, pames of agents, medi- 
- exuminers, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 7§ Wali street, and of 

vents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—availavle always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(suould any such arise| or otherwise. 

Fam days are allowed, afiereack payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy, ‘ 

‘The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 








Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, lowers, boats, tish, shells, &c. 
From the upper part of the hall is sus ended a great number of Lanterns of the most curious 
shape and description. Admittance 25 cenits—children under twelve years of age, half-price. 
For sale at the Ticket Office is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
upon the Customs, History, Trade, &c. of China. jan 6—t 


THE ONLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC PITS. 
ART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that can be relied on for the per 
manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head 
ache, Nervous Tremors, oe Affections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and 
Physical Energy, and allthe Nervous Disorders, including the most dreadful of all diseases 
that ever infect the human rxce, Epileptic Fits, or Falling Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 
sions, Spasins, &¢. DR. HART would impress it upon the minds of the afflicted, that the 
Vegetable extract is the only remedy ever discovered that can be relied on for the perma- 
nent ccre of ibis most dreadful of all diseases. As its tendency is to insanity, madness and 
death, the most Skuful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 
nounced Epilepsy incurable. And it has been so considered by many, until this most im- 
t of all discoveries was made by Dr. S. Hart, nearly sixteen years since, during which 
time it has been performing some of the most Remarkable Cures upon record, and has ac- 
by a reputation which time alone can efface. Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 
, Ministers ofvarious denominations, as well as hundreds of our eminent citizens, all 
unite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patients in charge, and 
friends, who are afflicted, as the only remedy 





We quote the language used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 
says, “1 have suffered beyond pepe description, but now I rejoice in being fully re- 
stored to health and happiness.” Another says, “I thank God that I feellama well man. I 
also fee! it my duty to proclaim it to the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted may 
find relief” Another, (who is aneminent lawyer, and well known in this city.) says, “my son 
has been afflicted for years with Epilepsy, butisnow enjoying good health from the Vegetable 
Extract. Its fame,” says he, “should and ought to be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An- 
other says, “language is entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having 
been the means, under the blessing of God, of restoring me to the enjoyment of good health, 
after having been afflicted with a ow pe in its worstforms; and my morning and evening ob- 
lation of —_ thanksgiving si:all continue to ascend to that God who has afflicted butto 

me whole. 

J. Bradley, 115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 
many years, and has been restored to perfect health (after every other means had failed) by 
the use ofthe Vegetable Extract. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who is one of the best Physicians in 
the State, says that he has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
heuunlesitaingly prescribes itin every case of Epilepsy which comes under his knowledge. 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
in Erie co., Pa., states that for many years past he has been sorely afflicted with Fits, and he 
is now happy to state that a persevering use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract has restored him 

to sound health, being entirely freed from that worst of all diseases. 

Mr. Stephen E. Pratt, corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. Charies H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely afflicted with 
Epileptic Fits for many years, that he was obliged to relinquish his business. Having used 
Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract (gays Mr. Pratt) he was soon restored to perfect health, and left 
this city for the State of Ohio to resume his business. 

. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Chnrch, Spotswood, New Jersey. who has been afflicted 
with Beton Fits for more than 40 years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
and his health has been so much improved that he hopes, by Divine blessing, to have no more 


erenere aap for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won 

Read the following remarkable case of theson of Wm. Secore, Esq., of Philadelpnia, afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits iwenty-seven years and six months. After travelling through England, 
Scotland Germany and France, consulting the mosteminent physicians, and expending for 
ee toe Sete ag ed onvied I —_——— — returned with his son to this 
coun! ovem without receiving an nefit whatever, ed by usin, 

nih ' g any » and was cur y g 
Lhave spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and medical attendance. I was ad- 

to take a tourto Europe with him, which Idid. I first visited England, I consulted the 
most eninent physicians therein respect to his case; they examined him and prescribed ac- 
cordingly. Iremained there three months without perceiving any change for the better, which 
cost me about two hundred and fifty dollars, pocketei by the econ, and the most that I 
received was their opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, an —— incurable, I accord- 
ingly left England, travelled through Scotland, Germany, and France, and returned home in 
the month of November last, with my son as far from being cured as when I left. Isaw your 
advertisementin one of the New York pap2rs, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
seeing your statements and certificates of so many cures, some of twenty and thirty years 
standing, and I can assuure youl am peestre! did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to perfect health, His reason, which was so far gone as to unfit him 
for business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him of life, health and useful- 
ness. He is now 28 of age, and 27 years and 6 months ofthis time has been afflicted with 
this most dreadful of diseases, but thank isnow enjoying ‘ood health. 

Now, sir, faith without works I don’t believe in. To say I shall be ever grateful to you is one 
thing, and as I here enclose you one hundred dollars, I have no doubt but you will think this 
another and quite adifferentthing The debt of tude I still owe you, but please accept 
this amoxnt as interest on the debt in advance. ours, very respectfuily, 

ies [ Signed) WILLLAM SECORE. 

 FIME is Nor FAR Distant When thousands whoare now trembling under the hand 

of this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack may prove fatal, will find permanen 

relief: _ be oom yl tonew oe by using ok ar gare Ea cine. : 

Ye ave v n testimony of the bei results pr 
Cuced by the use of Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract. — ni 
= a ge by 8. HART, M.D., New York. 

Price, one package....... SiS SOdSERONUNSERER Tb OSSUNRSS SOS 0000050 $3 00 
ina. 21d ai amenaintdin os. a 

Do eight packages...) °77"" *7" saab MDs Diets iad tos ei0scexseca ce 


@¥™ Itis carefully packed up ini ion, i 
Texas, Mexico, and West! = for transportation, and sent to any part of the United 


This valuable Medicine can be obtained at iF . 
ing, Comb, Tea, and Family Medicine he Lin Rae and Retail Fancy, Variety, Trim 


THOMAS AND MILES, 
169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 
for A+ United States, Canadas, Mexico, and West Indies—to whom all communications must 


post paid— . 
A.B. & D. dands, 100 Fulton-street, corner of W 








: iliam, Agents fer New York. 
Doctor D. Jaynes, No. 8 South Third-stree F i 
A. Tomkins sad Seth W. Fowle, » .. 


J. Wright & Co., 151 Chartres-street, 
Chapin, corner of Eighth and Marshall-streets, e od a 
? Henry B 7. & Co., corner of Third and Chestnut-sts do for St. Louis. 
84 for selebymost of the principal Druggiststhrougkout the United States, Oct.7 


ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c,, 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. All communicetions to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, Generai Agent, 


jan 20 For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies, 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
35 Cornhill, London; and 21 New Sireet, New York. 
ESTAPLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Feraie, Esq. 
Actuary, ohn Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus hay 1D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 

Very low rates of premium on younglives. 

Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one haif the premium loaned ({f desired) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of theinsurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment ofS premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums pid, 

Tae acceptance of Navei, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
strate premium. 

Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 

Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 

New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Kagq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel... «Hon. Willis Hall 
Solicitor........ - Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtaMmed of 
FRED’K SALMONSON, 29 Wall street. 
dec 23 Agent for the United States 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT auGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL. £50,000, 

President, wie C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are bled, fromtheinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial de of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for 8 smaller 
= ——— or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

jate or defer for any sum of money invested with them. They can point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enabl 





Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 
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February 24 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


4 hen BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweee 
Boston and siveapeel, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails Passengers. 


Ceptains 
Canada.........sseseeereeeeeeeeeC. BH. E. Judkins | Europa...... scoreressoress E. G. Lott 












Niagara teeeeeeeeee ove A. Ryrie | America..... m Harrisos 
Cambria soos eooesesN. Shannon | Hibernia.... «++-J. Stone 
ritannia screcsccscscesseeseW, J. C. Lang | Caledonia....... J. Leitch 


Acadia, W. Douglas. 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red og 










port side. 

Captains. From 
ee en +» “ New York, Wednesday, Jan. 10th. 
America..... Pe @  — PNET sesee “ Boston, Wednesday, Jan. 24th. 
SER a dines csccsesseddseee C.H. E. Juduins....... “ New York, Wednesday. Feb. 7th 
Niagara.......serspereeeeeeAs ph eee Boston, Wednesday, Feb. 2ist, 
Europe...cccorscescccvecee kee G. Lou. «s+ “ New York, Wednesday, March 7th. 
America sein ME ncnnnetesceces “ Boston, Wed , March 21st. 
Camada........+0+++++++e+eO, H. E.Judkins...... “ New York, Wednesday, Aprii 4th 
Niegara...ccsseceeeeeeerees A RYTIC...000000. = © Boston, Wednesday, April 18th. 





Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool $12. 
o in second do do do Gsecovcece ereeeDereeee de 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expense 
experienced curgeon on Soard. nen ai 
3s and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Je. 
Oct 28 38 Broadway 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFORNIA 
of 1050 tons, Capt. Cleveland. Forbes, PANA WA, 1050 tons, Capt. William C. Stoas 


OREGON, 1050 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson, will leave Punama for ports in Centras 
America, Mexwwo, California, as follows : 






and thereafter one ofthe abo 
month, 
An experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. : 
ssqnongare in the afler-cabins are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 
ard liquors. 
, Desengere in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, the same as are furnished to 
the crew. 
Passengers can only take personal baggage free, to the extent of 1200 Ihs. weight, net ex 
ceeding half atonmeasurementforeach. Freight on excess and all other goods, $50 per ton 


and | per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 tbs. weight for mule ca e. 
Passage from Panama to Realejo, 700 miles, in state rooms, S & 
Do do Acapulco, 1500s do, do do 125 
“ fo i } 00 do, do do 175 
Do do San Drege, 8000—s do, do do 25 
Do do San Francwco, 3500 do, do do 250 
Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates 
Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named ports, Sin 


No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 
54 South Street. , nov 1b 


BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


TO THE WEST INDIES. 
HESE vessels leave this regularly on the 12th of each month for BERMUDA, HAVANA, 
CAT ISLAND, VERA CRUZ, nearly all the ports on the SpaniwA Main, and all the 
West India Islands, 
The Directors have recently reduced therates of passage to Bermuda to $40--to St. Themas 
to $75—and to all the Windward Islands and the Spanish Main in a like proportion, 
The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore charged. 
For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. I4 Stone street 
nov 4—2 ms 











NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


TH Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the ne oe, viz— 
















Ships. Captains. From New Yor From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight....... . July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6) Aug 21....Dec 21.... Apr 21 
John R. Skiddy..... Luce.... coos Ll. Bicvccees il 5 2B... 
Fidelia....... Yeaton - 16. 
Hottingue’ Bursley ° 
ius Moore 26 


Ashburton... 
West Point. 
Yorkshire 





- Bailey.. 















Liverpool Blethen... 

Siddons... Jobb..... 

Columbia .. ++» Cropper 

Patrick Henry....... Delano......+ 

Waterloo...... cvcees Allem......- ocecece 

New York.......- ++ -Bryer.ceeees 

Queen of the W..... Hallett....... 

Sheridan.......... oe Cornish....-.sesees 

Montezuma... ++» Lowber....+-- Oct 1....Feb 1...June 

Henry Clay.......cesNY@.sceccccsscseces Groeesoes 

Richard Alsop..... oe SMILR.....cccccece Lbeeereecelbioeee 

Cambridge........+. Peabody.....-.0e+el6.ce0.+0016 

Constitution .....60++BrittOM...ceereeeee Zheeeees oeBl.cee 

Garrick.....+..0+.0++ Hunt...+- eonengsen Meeownsss4 2 ° L «lt 

Oxford....... veeeeee-G200dmanson..Nov !....Mar 1....July li - 16.. ore CPeeeerees | 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 

perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with every deseription of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly hered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool........csseses ++ B10 
“ « to New Yerk. +e Sed 
Agente for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire Fidella, Cam + 
ridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
caBIG Sa0Te & GO. livarpect. 
‘0. West Waterloo, Richar: sop and John R. Ski ‘ 
Ee ” ROBERT KERMIT, NY, . 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTUKN & CO.,N.Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roecius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick , 
E. K. COLLINS, N.Y, 
a ian ae W u nn SHIPLEY S Se. i ee 
ents for ships Queen of the Weat, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
, ee WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Tae line of packets will hereafter be composed ef the following ships, which will suc 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing or from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every mon't, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portamouth 
on the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New 
York. 


Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 3 | June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. @ 
“ 24 “a * July * Nev. ~ “7's 















Days of Salling from 
London. 


Mediater, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 " 4 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey sed . “§ 4M, & 24] Aug. 18, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudgon,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 23, “ 28, “% @ 
i “ua « “ Sept. 18, Jan. 13, May 13 
‘ 23 “ 28 2 


Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker " a 
e. Eagle J.M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. %, April & % 4 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “uu “ 24, =\“~ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 
These ehips are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best decal 


on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for lee 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by :hem, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed the’ 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, N. ¥. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


*ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the l6th, and New York om 
\ wie lst of each month, as follows:— 











New York. Havre 
ST. DENIS, (let JANUALy..++eereeeee § 16th February, 
Howe, master. ist May.....-- eeee § 16th June, 

Ist September... .. Ui6th October 
8T. NICHOLAS, tet February.... «+» (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; let June...... evccecsees § 16th July, 

Ist October.......++++ . (16th November, 

BALTIMORE, lat March......--++ee00 ¢ 16th Aah 
Conn master. Ist July.....seeeeseeese ¢ 16th Augtiat, 
let November.......... (16th December, 
ONEIDA, Lat April......ceesceeeee (26th May, 
Fuock, master. ; lat Augnst..... «++. ¢ 16th September, 

lst December.......... 16th January. 

The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 


Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded freefrom any expenses but those actuall 
incurred BOYD & HINCKEN Agents, 
mar 13 88 Wall Street, 





such rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt seulement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wirt or wirHout participation in the profite of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half cme | or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
Tem having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


Age. With Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. Profits. Profits. eovcccccccce 
15 1131 16 5 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
2» 1174 1912 45 $171 $840 374 
p>] 229 1147 50 4i31 $1711 414 
w» 293 2 02 55 5178 419 iL 5 34 
3 1167 264 60 71010 6 9il 6132 














The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation wil) share in chree-dourthe of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any farther information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford... . .- William Muirhead. 
James Cameron.... 
+ Robert M. Boucher 



















“Dr. James Hamilton... 
Dr. Alexander Anderson 
Dr. S. C. Sewell 





Malcolm Cameron...... 
. Welchand Davies........ 
Lachlan Bell...c.ccrrcceccocsiccccccccsescoces 
- Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick........ swine 
+e» William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
By,order of the Board 
THOMAS M SLMONS, Secretary, 
Hamilton 


















TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amon 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in renee the func- 
done of that important or, In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
succeeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
pooner ae and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryiustance a medicine 
at utility. 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggiat, 
No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
(oO William etreet.—| e & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. oe 


Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. 8 
& Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout = Upieed 
States une 





O RESIDENTS inthe United States, desirous of educating their sons on the plan o 
the Public Schools of England. The Principal of the Upper Canada College, Toronto 
CG. W., has vacancies for a few resident pupils. 

The terms | with no extras} include education inGreek, Latin, French, German, and Hebrew, 
Mathematics[Geometry, Aigebra, Trigonometry, Logarithms, Conic Sections, &c.] Elements, 
of Natural Philosophy, History, Geography, Use of the Globes, Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
Book-keepiag, Geometrical Drawing, Surveving, and Perspective in addition to the ordinary 
branches of English; with composition in English and French, and in Greek and Latin prose 
and verse, andin Vocal and Instrumental M1. sic- 

N. B. No boyadmitted above the age of twelve years, and a certifieate of character must be 
submitted from the last Tutor. jan 63m 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 











